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Train Accidents in July. 


The following accidents are included in our record for the 
month of July : 
COLLISIONS. 
REAR. 


lst, very early, freight on Pennsylvania Railroad ran into 
rear of switching freight in Newark, ., wrecking two 
cars. 

ist,a. m., freight on Savannah, Florida & Western broke 
in two near Blackshear, Ga., and rear section ran into for- 
ward one, wrecking 2 cars. : 

ist, a. m., freight on Pennsylvania Railroad ran into rear 
of passenger train stopped near Fish House, N. J., by bursted 
brake hose, wrecking rear car, injuring trainman and 9 pass- 
engers slightly. Jado ; f 

2d, a. m., passenger train on Michigan & Ohio ran into rear 
of freight near Hanover, Mich., wrecking the caboose. 

2d, a. m., freight on Missouri, Kansas & Texas ran into 
rear of passenger train stopping at Reams, Ind. Ter., wreck- 
ing 1 car. 

3d, p. m., passenger train on Philadelphia & Reading ran 
over a misplaced switch and into coal train on siding at Ta- 
maqua, Pa‘, wrecking both engines and several cars. Three 
trainmen and 1 passenger were badly, and 3 passengers 
slightly hurt. . : 

7th, a. m., passenger train on Fitchburg road ran into a 
coal car which had blown out on siding on the main line near 
Worcester, Mass., domaging cone and car. 7 ? 

7th, noon, coal train on Philadelphia & Reading ran into 
preceding coal train at “West Conshohocken, wrecking 20 
cars, 

8th, p. m., freight on New York, New Haven & Hartford 
ran into rear of passenger train which had been stopped at 
Green’s Farm, Conn., by the slipping of an eccentric on the 
engine. A car was damaged and a trainman slightly hurt. 
The passenger train had sent back a flag, but the man did 
not go far enough. : . 

10th, night, passenger train on Northern Pacific ran into 
rear of freight, which had stopped for water at Garrison, 
Mont., wrecking 3 cars. . 

llth, a. m., passenger train on New York, Pennsylvania 
& Ohio ran over misplaced switch and into freight on siding 
in Youngstown, O., wrecking engine and 9 cars and injuring 
3 trainmen. f 

llth, p. m., freight on Norfolk & Western ran into rear 
of preceding freight at High Bridge, Va., and wrecked one 
car. 

16th, night, freight on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul ran 
into preceding freight at Lanark Junction, Ill., wrecking 5 
cars and killing tramp stealinga ride. No siguals. f 

16th, very early, freight on Boston & Lowell broke in two 
near Boston, Mass., and rear section ran into forward one, 
wrecking several cars. Two cars were thrown over against 
asmall house standing close by the track, breaking in one 
side of it and injuring 2 people who were asleep in their beds. 

17ch, a. m., nger train on Evansville & Terre Haute 
ran over misplaced switch and into freight standing on a 
siding in Vincennes, Ind,, damaging 2 cars. ; 

19th, a. m., passenger train on Grand Trunk ran into cars 
broken loose from a freight at Strathroy, Ont., wrecking 
several cars and injuring 2 trainmen. ; 

19th, night, freight on Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific ran 
into preceding freight near Englewood, Ill., damaging loco- 
motive and several cars. 

20th, a. m., construction train on Geneva, Ithaca & Sayre 
ran into rear of coal train near Spencer, N. Y., damaging 
several cars. , 

2\st, a. m., freight on Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe broke in 
two near Brownwood, Tex., and the rear section ran into 
forward one, wrecking several cars. ' 

21st, a. m., freight on Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan ran 
over a misplaced switch and into a freight on siding at New 
Paris, Ind., damaging several cars. , : 

22d, a. m., passenger train on Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific 
ran into rear of freight which had stopped at Kokomo, Ind., 
damaging several cars and injuring 4 trainmen slightly. 

26th, a. m., passenger train on Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & 
Chicago ran over a misplaced switch and into freight ona 
siding in Valparaiso, Ind., wrecking engine and several cars 
and killing an engineer. : i b 

23d, night, passenger train on Florida Railway and Navi- 
gation Co. ran into rear of local passenger train stopped at 
Hart’s Road, Fla. Brakeman slightly hurt. 

27th, a. m., freight on Baltimore & Ohio broke in two near 
Mt. Airy, Md., and rear section ran back down grade and 
into a following freight, wrecking engine and several cars. 

29th, p. m., passenger train on mn & Maine ran into 
preceding passenger train at Medford, Mass., damaging a 
car, 

30th, a. m., circus train on Intercolonial road broke in two 
near River Philip, N. S., and rear section ran into forward 
one, wrecking two cars and injuring a circus man. : 

31st, night. freight on New York, Erie & Western ran into 
rear of passenger train stopping at Turners, N. Y., damag- 
ingacar, Engineer was hurt. 

BUTTTING. 


5th, a. m., car broke loose from freight on Baltimore & 
Ohio at Cameron, W. Va , and ran back down grade and into 
the head of following freight, damaging the engine and in- 
juring the engineer and firemen slightly. Now: 

8th, a. m., butting collision between two freights on Michi- 
gan Central near Bay City, Mich., wrecked both engines and 
injured a fireman fatally. 

13th, night, butting collision between two freights on 
Norfolk & Western near Blackstone, Va., damaged both en- 
gines and 10 cars and injured a fireman. The trains had 
orders to meet at Blackstone, but one of the conductors failed 
to comply with them. 

15th, night, butting collision between freight and passen- 
ger train on Pennsylvania Railroad near Bordentown, Pa., 
damaged both engines and several cars. A passenger was 
slightly hurt. . 

30th, p, m., butting collision between a r and wild 
engine on Louisville & Nashville near Duck River, Tenn.. 
wrecked both engines and several cars. Seven trainmen and 
2 passengers were hurt. The collision occurred in a deep cut, 
making a very bad wreck to clearaway. The wild engine 
was running on the passenger's time. 

20th, a. m., butting collision between passenger and gravel 
train on New York, New Haven & Hartford in Bridgeport, 
Conn., wrecked both engines and 6 flat cars. Two laborers 
on the gravel train were killed and 2 others fatally hurt. 
The engineer and 3 laborers were 
point where the collision occurred the road has only a single 
track for about oas-eighth ofa mile. It is char; that the 
signal was set to stop the express train, but the engineer 
failed to regard it. 


badly injured. At the | badl 





23d, night, wr 4 collision between two freights on Pitts- 
burgh, ‘Chocinoati St. Louis, near Fernwood, O., wrecked 
both e and several cars and injured 5trainmen. The 
collision was caused by a conductor mistaking an order to 
eS other Mees at ——— =i wild 
, Pp. m., collision een passenger a 
engine on Union Pacific near Utah, domeaph S angiens and 2 


cars, 
CROSSING, 


21st, night, Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific freight ran into 
Belt Line freight at the crossing in Indianapolis, Ind., damag- 
ing several cars and injuring brakeman. 
th, a. m., train on Jacksonville Southeastern 
ran into Chicago & Alton nger train at the crossing in 
Girard, I1., yn engines. 
24th, a. m., switching freight on New York, Susquehanna 
& Western ran into freight on New York, Lake Erie & 
Western at the crossing in Middletown, N. Y., damaging 


several cars. 
DERAILMENTS. 
BROKEN FROG. 


5th, a. m., freight on Chicago & Northwestern was de- 
railed near Evan’stown, Ill., by broken frog. 


BROKEN BRIDGE. 


27th, a. m., a train on Toledo, Peoria & Western 
went through a b near Burnside, I1]., and the engine 
and 2 cars went down 20 ft. into Crooked Creek. Four train- 
men were badly, and 6 ngers slightly hurt. The bridge 
was a wooden truss bridge, about 40 ft. long, and, it appears, 
had caught fire the night before, probably from a spark from 
a locomotive, and the timbers had been nearly burned 
through. It is said that a farmer living close to the bridge 
saw the fire, but thought it was not necessary to notify any- 
one until the next morning. 
80th, a. m., freight on Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 
broke through bridge at Bluffton, [nd. The engine and 6 
cars went down into the Wabash River. Three trainmen 
and a tramp were killed and 1 trainman badly hurt. 
SPREADING OF RAILS. 
6th, a. m., 2 cars of freight on Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific were derailed near Platte City, Mo., by spreading of 
the rails. 
12th, a. m., engine of passenger train on Utah & Northern 
was derailed near Garrison, Mont., by spreading of the rails. 
16th, a. m., — on ~~, Gibson & Sandersville 
was derailed near Hepsibah, , by apoueting of the rails. 
A passenger in the caboose was slightly hurt. 
6th, a. m., mger train on Chicago & St. Louis was 
derailed near Streator, Ill., by spreading of the rails. 
27th, a. m., freight on Grand Southern was derailed near 
St. Stephens, N. B., by spreading of the rails. 
27th, p. m., passenger train on Intercolonial & Great 
ve was derailed near Taylor, Tex., by spreading of the 
rails. 
28th, a. m., engine of possenger train on Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific was derailed near De Soto, Ia., by spreading 
of the rails. 
29th, a. m., passenger train on Louisville, Evansville & St. 
Louis was derailed near Fairfield, Ill., by spreading of the 
rails, The fireman jumped and was badly hurt. 
BROKEN WHEEL. 
19th, night, freight on New York, Lake Erie & Western 
was derailed near Burns, N. Y., by broken wheel. 
28th, a. m., passenger train on Grand Southern was de- 
railed near St. rge, N. B., by broken wheel. 
27th, night, freight on Louisville & Nashville was derailed 
near Spring, Ky., by broken wheel. A trainman was hurt. 
30th, p. m., a on Philadelphia & Reading was de- 
railed near Harris ure Pa., by a broken wheel and went 
down a high bank. The engineer was killed and fireman 
badly burt. 
BROKEN AXLE, 
6th, a. m., freight on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul was 
derailed by a broken axle, just as it was going on a bridge 
near Aberdeen, Dak. The engine and 9 cars went off the 
bridge and into the creek below. A trainmau was hurt. 
8th, a. m., car of freight on Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. 
road was derailed near Saratoga, N. Y., by broken axle. 
16th, very early, circus train on Maine Central was de- 
railed near Vassalboro, Me., by breaking of an axle. Five 
cars were wrecked, killing a number of horses. Two circus 
men and a trainman were hurt. 
17th, p. m., freight on Toledo, Columbus & Southern was 
derailed near Findlay, O., by broken axle. 
19th, a. m., a on Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 
was derailed near Toledo, O., by broken axle. 
20th, very early, circus train on New Brunswick Railway 
was derailed near Houlton, Me., by breaking of an axle. 
26th, a. m., freight on Louisville, New Albany & Chicago 
was derailed near Wilson, Ind., by broken axle. 
BROKEN TRUCK. 


20th, a. m., freight on Central of Georgia was derailed 
near Rutland, Ga., by the breaking of a truck on a car loaded 
with watermelons. 
CATTLE ON TRACK. 
6th, very early, freight on New York City & Northern ran 
over a horse near Amawalk, N. Y., and engine and 4 cars 
derailed. The engineer was scalded to death and the fireman 


| badly burt. 


6th, a. m., freight on Grand Trunk ran over a cow near 
Omemee, Onts and engine and 8 cars were wrecked, killing 
a brakeman ahd injuring the fireman. 

19th, a. m., passenger train on Wheeling & Lake Erie ran 
<> cow near Ironville, O., and the whole train was de- 
railed. 

20th, a. m., passenger train on Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton ran over some cows near Leipsig, O., and the whole 
train was derailed. 

30th, night, passenger train on Missouri Pacific ran over a 
horse near Lexington, Mo., and engine was derailed and up- 
set, killing the fireman and injuring the engineer. 

31st, night, freight on Grand Trunk ran over a cow near 
Iroquois, Que., and engine and 9 cars were derailed. Fire- 
man was hurt. 

LAND-SLIDES AND WASH-OUTS. 

18th, p. m., freight on Central Pacific ran into a land-slide 
near Golconda, Nev., wrecking engine and 8 cars. 

21st, night, freight on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ran 
into a wash-out near San Marcial, N. M., and the engine and 
10 cars were wrecked, killing 2 trainmen and injuring an- 


other. 

30th, night, passenger train on Philadelphia & Reading 
ran into wash-out at , Pa., wrecking engine, killing en- 
gineer and injuring fireman. 

MISPLACED SWITCH. 

1st, a. m., J mer train on New York, Lake Erie & 
Western was derailed near Susquehanna, Pa., by a misplaced 
switch. The helper er , Which was in front, was upset, 


and the regular = the train ran over it, and both were 
y da . Engineer and fireman were hurt. 
18th, night, freight on Buffalo, New. York & Philadelphia 
was derailed at Nunda Junction, N. Y. 


; he pcg tch. 
25th, night, passenger train on New York, Erie & 
Western was derailed at Andover, N, Y., by a misplaced 





ori. The engine upset, injuring engineer and fireman 
ightly. 

30th, night, freight on Missouri, Kansas & Texas was de- 
railed near Walker, Kan., by a misplaced switch. 

RAIL REMOVED FOR REPAIRS. 

5th, p. m., freight on Cairo, Vincennes & Chicago was de- 
railed near Paris, Ill., where sectionmen had taken out a rail 
for repairs and neglected to put out a signal. The firemann 
was fatally hurt. 

MALICIOUSLY CAUSED. 

lst, very early, passenger train on International & Great 
Northern was derailed near Trinity, Tex., by some ties which 
had been piled upon the track. 

11th, a. m., two freight trains on Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern were derailed in Chicago by switches which were 
pur ly misplaced, it is thought by strikers. 

27th, a. m., passenger train on Oregon Pacific was derailed 
net Tepes, Or., by a rail which had been placed on the 
rack. 

UNEXPLAINED, © 


Ist, p. m., 6 cars of freight on New York, Lake Erie & 
Western were derailed near Great Bend, N. Y.. and 
wrecked. 

5th, a. m., freight on East & West of Alabama was derailed 
near Cedartown, Ga. Two trainmen hurt. 

8th, a. m., 3 cars of freight on Connecticut River road 
were derailed in Springfield, Mass, Brakeman hurt. 

14th, p.m., coal train on Chesapeake & Ohio was de- 
railed near Hawk’s Nest, W. Va., and went 60 ft. down a 
bank, killing 3 men who were riding on the train, injuring 
another and 3 trainmen. 

16th, night, freight on New York Central & Hudson River 
was derailed in Rochester, N. Y. 

17th, very early, car of circus train on Norwich & Worces- 
ter was derailed in Worcester, Mass., wrecking a car and 
killing a circus driver. 

23d, a. m., nger train on Atlantic & Danville was de- 
railed near Waverly, Va., and baggage car wrecked. 

27th, a. m., freight on Canadian Pacific was derailed near 
Owen Sound, Ont., and 10 cars were wrecked. 

OTHER ACCIDENTS. 
BROKEN PARALLEL ROD. 

10th, a. m., engine of passenger train on Wilmington & 
Weldon broke a parallel-rod when near Pleasant Hill, N. C 
and the loose end torea large hole in the boiler. The engi- 
neer was very badly scalded, but succeeded in stopping the 
train. 


*? 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

7th, a. m., as a freight and a passenger train on New 
York, Lake Erie & Western were passing on double track 
Elmira, N. Y., a loose door ona freight car swung out and 
struck the passenger train, smashing one side of a car and 
breaking a number of windows. 

2ist, nigbt,car loaded with tow in freight on New York, 
Lake Erie & Western caught fire when near Kirkwood, N. 
Y., and was destroyed. 

23d, night, car of freight on Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
caught fire when near Reams, Ind. Ter., and was destroyed. 

SUMMARY. 

This is a total of 91 accidents, in which 23 persons were 
killed and 88 injured. As compared with July, 1885, there 
was an increase of 15 accidents; a decrease of 5 killed and an 
jncrease of 13 injured. 

The seven months of the current year to the end of July 
show a total of 593 accidents, 213 killed and 827 hurt; a 
monthly average of 85 accidents, 30 killed and 118 injured. 

A fuller statement of the totals and averages, with a 
summary of the causes of accident, will be found on ancther 


page. 








Burlington Brake Tests—Service Run Down Hill of 
American Brake. 





The accompanying diagram shows the fluctuations in the 
pressure on the brake-beam of the middle car of the 48-car 
train, mixed, loaded and empty cars, during the test of the 
American brake in what was known as the “service run 
down hill,” which was to strike a point 500 ft. back of the 
top of a 1 per cent. (55 ft. per mile) grade at as nearly as 
possible 20 miles per hour, reduce to 15 miles per hour as 
near the top of the grade as possible, and hold that speed 
during a run of about two miles. 

In this test the American brake made its worst record ; and 
it was certainly very bad indeed. It was described in full 
in our issue of Aug. 6, and in our issue of Aug. 13 we gave a 
speed diagram showing the fluctuations of speed in the best 
test of each of the three trains tested, the American, Eames, 
and Westinghouse. The diagram we now give explains the 
sharp irregularities in the speed which were shown in the 
former diagram, and also indicates the cause of the severe 
shocks at the rear end of the train described in our issue of 
Aug. 6. 

In our issue of Aug. 13 we gave the following details of the 
American run, the salient feature in which was that, barring a 
slight application ot brakes at the top of the hill, which ac- 
counts for the pressure shown in the first line of the accom- 
panying diagram, the action of the train brakes was entirely 
automatic and unintentional, produced by wave-like oscilla- 
tions of compression and extension of the draw-gear, with- 
out any provoking cause at the head of the train from the 
application of driver or tender brakes : 

‘*The American brake reduced speed quite promptly at 
first by a slight application of the driver brakes. The latter 
were then released and the train continued for the remainder 
of the ruv to apply and release brakes by its own undula- 
tions without any overt provoking cause. This caused quick 
and sudden variations of speed, each being accompanied by 
a violent shock in the rear, which would seem to almost stop 
the train, after which the speed would increase until another 
shock cam. Each of the sharp points in the American 
speed chart represents one of these shocks. There 
were 28 in all, 20 of which are represented on the en- 
graving. The train broke in two at two points from a vio- 
lent shock before it had made much over 114 miles, but the 
speed was so low that even this left the run longer than 8 
minutes.” 

The middle car, from the brake gear of which the accom- 
panying diagram of brake beam pressure was obtained, was 
of course subject to the same fluctuations of speed as the rest 
of the train, but its motion was comparatively smooth and 
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easy, there being no violent shocks. 


We have in the dia- | 


wine, Jr., viz., Table II., last column of p. 574. The sub- 


gram, however, a sufficient explanation of how the shocks in | tables under headings A and B are transposed, so that what 


the rear car were caused, for it will be seen that the pressure is under A should beunder B and vice versa. Table III, last 
on the brake beams was a succession of violent alternations, | column, mean of Westinghouse train tests, should read 5.20 
rising from 0 to almost twice the load on the axle, holding a 





moment, and falling as quickly. 

These applications and release of the brakes happened from 
24 to 30 times in the run shown, thus corresponding closely 
in number with the shocks, 28 in number, which happened at | 
the rear of the train, the violence of each of which, as deter- | 
mined by the impact gauge, is given in our issue of Aug. 6. 
We have been unable, however, to connect these two records | 
together by showing which impact is represented by each 
peak on the diagram herewith, nor does it appear necessary 
or probable that there should be any exact correspondence, 
since one is a record from the rear car and the other from the 
middle. All it shows is that the undulations ran through the 
train, although the most violent effect was confined to the 
rear, eight or nine cars having had their ends knocked out by 
the impacts of the load of car-wheels within. 

A part of the apparatus in the middle car is a pencil mark- 
ing 5 seconds on the diagram, which are shown by short 
dotted vertical lines. We give below each of these intervals, 
the speed in miles per hour which it indicates, the fluctuations 
being very curious. The speeds given are not precisely accu- 
rate, because the feed of the paper was not exactly uniform 
horizontally at any time, and especially not in this test, with 
its sudden alternations. 





This diagram should be compared with those which will 
appear in a following issue, showing the application and re- 
lease of pressure with the Westinghouse and Eames appara- 
tus. The almost instantaneous application of the pressure in 
the buffer brakes is in decided contrast with the gradual ap- 
plication of air brakes. 








Burlington Train Resistance Diagram. 


We reproduce from our last week’s issue the accompanying 
diagram showing the results of the train resistance tests at 
Burlington, in order that our editorial discussion of the re- 
sults of the tests, which we were compelled to postpone last 
week, may be more readily followed. It is unnecessary to 
repeat the details given last week further than to say that the 
tests at the higher speeds were mostly on slight curves. The 
average degree of the curve on the various sections is given 
in figures above the point for the resistance oneach. The 
dotted lines connecting points marked E (Eames), A (Ameri- 
can), and W (Westinghouse), are the equivalent tangent re- 
sistances, indicated by allowing }¢ Ib. per degree of curva- 
ture for the curve resistance and subtracting the latter from 








the total resistance. 

The curve for train resistance plotted on the diagram is for 
ne particular recognized formula except that it is a curve 
showing (1) the lowest constant for which there is any au- 
thority (4 lbs. per ton average, including the engine, for a 
train of 25 mixed loaded and empty cars) and the lowest rate 
of increase from speed for which there is any kind of auther- 


ity, being that given in D. K. Clark’s old formula R = oa 


171 
+ 8 for tons of 2,240 Ibs. 
Some errata in the article which appeared last week are 
noted elsewhere under a communication from J. C. Traut- 








instead of 6.20. 








Sontributions. 
The Burlington Tests of Train Resistance. 
PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 24, 1886. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In view of the remote chance that they may have escaped 
your notice, I beg to call your attention to what appear to 
be a couple of typographical errors in your third column of 
page 574, Gazette of 20th inst. The results of tests A: and 
B seem to have been transposed; for under B you give aver- 
age resistance of Eames train on curves, 6.07 Ibs. per 2,000; 
while in B of second column its resistance on tangent is given 
as 6.84; and in table 3 the Westinghouse and Eames have 
respectively 6.07 and 9.42, or just the reverse of what is 
given in tables A and B, same column: W., 9.42; E., 6.07. 





Further, in table III., the average of the three equ:vulent tan- 


gent resistances, 4.02, 6.26, 5.68, for the Westinghouse, is 
given as 6.20, while the true average is 5.32, which last is 
also 14 Ib. per degree less than the actual curve resistance, as 
per foot-note to table 3. 

In your next, are you going to explain the striking differ- 
ence in average tangent resistance in table I., namely: West- 
inghouse train, 4.32; Eames, 6.84, and American, 8.20 ? 

May I also ask how you get the assumed 6.14 per cent. for 
the rotative energy of wheels for first table on page 574 ? 

JoHN C. TRAUTWINE, JR. 

[The headings to parts A and B of Table II., page 
574, third column, were by some error transposed. The 
heading beginning with A—Test 152, etc., should be 
over the Table headed B—Test 352, etc., and vice versa, 
This is evident from the summary in Table III., where 
the figures are correctly placed, as they are also cor- 
rectly shown in the diagram given last week and re- 
produced in this issue to accompany the editorial dis- 
cussion of the results. 

In the last column of Table III., page 574, the Westing- 
house mear, 6.20, should read 5.20. Mr. Trautwine cor- 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING RESULTS OF THE BURLINGTON TESTS OF TRAIN RESISTANCE. 


(Reproduced from our issue of last week to accompany the editorial in another column.) 
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rectly says that the arithmetical mean of the three quan- 
tities above it 1s 5.32; but the means given in the table are 
not arithmetical means, but an independent computa- 
tion of the average train resistance over the whole 
distance of 6,560 ft., which had previously been divided 
into sections of 500 ft., and again into sections of 2,500 
ft. 

The ‘‘ striking difference in average resistance ” of 
the different trains is explained, so far as it is explic- 
able, in another column. 

The manner of determining the rotative energy of 
the wheels would take too much space to explain 
again. It is always in constant ratio to the energy in 
the train, at all velocities, and is determined by fixing 
the radius of gyration of wheels and axles and the 
ratio of their mass to the total of the car or engine.— 
EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 








A New Steel Chain Tape. 


LAKEVILLE, Conn., July 26, 1886. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In response to an inquiry in your paper last spring, I in- 
close a blue print of a ‘‘ chain steel tape,” which most any 
one can make at a cost of not over $6. 

The steel ribbon tape, as first introduced, was an expen 
sive luxury, and however precise it might be in the hands of 
careful attendants, it was one of those children of misfor- 
tune which, by reason of breaks, rents and twists, was noto- 
riously always out of order. No provisions were made to 
keep it from getting twisted. Its temper was very bigh and 
lable to break, and it was rolled out so thin, that for mend- 
ing breaks it was of little or no value. 

Little, if any, progress was made in introducing them for 
ordinary and generai service until they were given a greater 
thickness, a softer temper and a less marked-up face, and, of 
course, were produced at a less cost. 

With such other conveniences as were associated with the 
wire link chain, as handles for holding, snaps for taking them 
off and on, swivels to prevent a twisting of the tape, and one 
or more rings at each end of the tape to prevent kinks be- 
tween end fixtures and the tape part, the apparatus has re- 
ceived the popular name of steel chain tape. 

The material mostly used for these tapes is steel. For this 








Pettee’s Steel Chain Tape. 


purpose it is one of the strongest and most durable, capable 
of almost any desired temper, and not expensive. 

Everybody concedes that steel chain tapes are of far 
greater precision than wire link chains, because they are so 
little affected by stretching, and have their graduations 
marked and numbered in a more precise and inteligible man- 
ner. In fact, the only advantage a wire link chain may be 
said to have over a steel tape chain is that the former may be 
done up a trifle the quicker. 

With graduations at every foot lesser distances are taken 
off with such foot pocket rules as have the necessary gradu- 
ations on them. 

Graduations are made by different makers in almost as 
many styles, the most common and least expensive of which 
is by either etching them on by acids or by having solder 
floated on the tape and then stamping marks in the solder. 
The objection to either of the above methods is that the 
graduations are the most short lived of any that are made. 

Riveting or crimping on graduated plates is a process that 
weakens the tape,and not only is liable to fracture it, but 
such plates are the worst of all kinds to get loose, peel up and 
get caught. 

Filing graduations in the tape isalso a questionable method, 
and most productive of breaks. 

The method adopted by the writer in 1877 to obviate all 
possible defects so far as possible, was to solder on brass 
stencil plates. Such a method does not weaken the tape. The 
plates have a durable face and are smooth, and if well put on 
will not get loose, peel up or catch. 

Care should be taken in making and putting on the gradua- 
tions, that they can be read off from either side or end of the 
tape thus: 37 x ¢g 38 x zg. This method also possesses 
the advantage that all fractional measures are taken and 
noted ahead of the figuring as they naturally run and read. 

Where intermediate graduations can be dispensed with, a 
round steel wire is undoubtedly the best to use, as it is per- 
haps the least affected by wind, mud and gravity, and for 
the amount of material in it the strongest and most durable. 

But as such a form or shape is one of the most inconvenient 
for immediate graduations and their ready discernment, the 
form for such a use becomes of a necessity a ribbon. 

Ribbons for this purpose vary in width and in thickness 
from 7, to an inch or more in width, toand from No. 20 to 40 

gauge in thickness. The narrower styles being generally the 
thickest, the question of width is generally decided by the 
size of the figuring on the graduations that are desired and 
he thickness by the strength and pliability that is desired, 


A tape should be tempered so that it will bend around a 
circle 3 in. in diameter without taking a set or breaking, 
and of other pe ac gs so that it will have sufficient 
strength. 

Wind, mud, frozen snow and ice and gravity, generally 
affect wide more than narrow tapes. 

For a general purpose chain tape the style and construction 
possessing the most convenience and utility is one made from 
a steel wire and flattened out to No. 23 wire guage thick, 
Kin. wide, of low spring temper, graduated with brass 
stencil plates soldered on at each foot and with end fixtures as 
herewith shown. 

I shall be happy to afford any further information to your 
readers. Ws. E. PETrec. 








Piece Work. 


VIL—IN THE PAINT SHOP. 

In painting locomotives and tenders by piece work, it will 
be best to prepare a list of the operations involved and assign 
a price toeach. In case the condition of the paint is such as 
to require scaling and general repainting, such repairs may 
be designated as ‘* Class 1.” 

If the paint, striping and lettering are worn only in spots, 
and simply require touching up and varnishing, the work 
may be knownas ‘“ Class 2.” 

If, again, parts only require varnishing, let such repairs be 

designated as *‘ Class 3.” 
These classifications are very convenient, as it not infre- 
quently happens that one or more of the parts require gen- 
eral repainting or Class 1. repairs, while others would only 
require Class 2. or Class3. repairs. After an examina_ 
tion of the locomotive or tender by the foreman, he will de- 
cide what class of repairs euch part is to receive and instruct 
the workmen accordingly, who will be paid the fixed prices 
for the operations in volved. 

The operations incident to each class of repairs may be 
conveniently recorded in the following form and in the man- 
ner shown. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF SERVICES. 





NATURE OF SERVICES. l 
Class 1. | Class 2. Class 3. 











Cab; Outside Operations. 
RRR a ern an ee 
Washing... . in etn eek | No. 2. No. 3. 
One coat of surface Bios coker fess 7 : diewss | secece 
Glazing and puttying.. EERE Ar a. 2 aden 1 werhee 
First coat of surface C.............. PE I) tas we 
Second coat of surface C iii TOES ik whabien 
Rubbing down ....... ~ ee 
Sand-papering........ é 3 “3 - @ 
Touching up paint...... ah) seame cr. 
First coat of Brunswick green...... TU. il, peewee 
Second coat of Brunswick - on rie EN spebea Ui .s¥ense 
Third coat of ~ empen om.. A me eee eee 
Striping in gold . ehene ot Gy peer 
color. RAG A PREP AE eee ease +088 
Touching up striping ....... ......)  «-.+.- ee 8 ae 
Lettering and numbering in gold... a’ Bee ee eo 
* color . PVs (Scape eevee 
Touching up lettering.... .........] --+++- a ae 
First coat varnish ... ....  ....2.0. malls. aR cee 
Second coat varnish................ “3 ~s “pf 
Shellac aud varnish sash.... ae ~ 2 2 sasees 
eee .< > 2 TF ‘cxssas 
UNG Baas ocnsiccivicscesncated ore | rue =. 
Cab ; Inside Operations. 
PONE, 9 icebscsnnssbiasraces er - 2 tt a eee 
First coat of green ...............0. “4 ait ae ere 
Second coat of green ... ........... nek | at ge rere 
Fir st _ varnish bak 3! passes = 3% i i rere 
A ALTE OSES agit a a ee 
Side seats and backboards red ..... “2 eS 1h  waseae 

















The following service card illustrates the application of 
piece -work to repainting a locomotive and tender : 


SERVICE CARD. 
M. P. No. Patnt SHOP. 














Driving wheels 
2 main frames.... .. 

‘Air brakes.......... 
Hell-frame and head| 
light "boards...... Bd = 
2 wheel covers...... - wid 
2 cyiinders.... ...... | * = 
oe trucks ....| p bad 
| “ “ 


DOD vccvccccsivcsocce 1886 
| ° o | im =x 
S | Bled) <2 ler] F 
DESCRIPTION OF 3 2 | $5 $3 5S B 
PARTS. = oF * Le = | Remarks. 
S : bea >Bles ® 
4 > lipi:Bjie!: 
: ;°« a iw 3 
| 
|- 
\- 





























fos} ie} 
#¢ zB 5 
S3 2°) & 
NAMES OF WORKMEN.| 7” § = 
:Z3 |:3!1 3 
2g 128]; 
; cml: 
Cc. Krimer.......... > 8 -12c. |$1.24 
W. Shopka.... ...... 8 -124% | 1.18)Correct. 


T. J. RODABAUGH, 
Foreman. 




















The operations of scaling, sand-papering, giving a coat 
‘““B,” glazing, puttying, giving two coats ‘‘ C,” rubbing, sand- 
papering, striping, varnishing, etc., are all given on other 
service cards, which are similar in form and therefore need 
not be given in full here. F. D. CASANAVE. 











Hardcastle’s Embossed Firebox Plates. 


The accompanying illustration represents some fire-box 
plates embossed by means of a machine recently patented 
and exhibited at the Liverpool International Exhibition. 








As will be seen from the illustration, the plate is thickened 
round the stayhole, soas to give holding for several taddi- 


tional threads. The stayholes, instead of being punched as 
usual, are formed by a hydraulic plunger acting on a pecul- 
iarly formed head which raises the metal round the hole in- 
stead of detaching it in a button as in ordinary punching. 

The machine used to effect this is of very simple construc- 
tion, and consists mainly of a frame-work of wrought-iron 
joists on which an hydraulic punching or embossing machine 
can be traversed in any direction. 

The machine forms a rim round the depression, as shown 
in fig. 2, and does not entirely punch the hole through, as 
shown in fig. 3. In the case of a plate ¥, in. thick, the em- 
bossing punch makes the hole nearly through, leaving only 
rs in, to be removed by punching or drilling. To emboss a 
hole for a % in. stay in a Thomas-Gilchrist basic steel plate 
requires a pressure of 70 tons, while from 80 to 86 tons are 
required for the harder Siemens open-hearth steel plates. 
The time required is about 20 seconds. 

Embossing adds 50 per cent. to the thickness of the plate 
at the edge of the holes. A plate , in. thick, which can 
take but five complete threads, can thus have eight, an im- 
portant advantage. 

Embossing does not seem to weaken the pilates, as a test 
recently made shows very conclusively that embossed plates 
are stronger against internal pressure than plain plates. Two 
plates §j in. thick, one with a plain and the otber with an em- 
bossed hole, were placed on supports 4 in. apart, with a 
screwed stay rod % in. diameter, with riveted head inserted 
in each hole, The rod pulled through the plain hole with a 
pressure of 15,232 lbs., while the embossed plate sustained a 
strain of 16,352 Ibs. The deflection of the embossed plate 
was only +, in., while that of the plain plate was 4, in. 

Another test was made with a steel plate 12 in. long, 3° 
in. wide, #, in. thick, with two holes 2! in. centres, one hole 
drilled *4 in. plain, the other bossed and drilled % in. The 
plate broke across the plain hole at 56,800 Ibs.; the part 
with the bossed hole being again tested, broke at 61,330 Ibs. 
through the bossed hole. Theremaining piece broke in the 
solid at 73,600 Ibs. It will be understood that the above fig- 
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Hardcastle's Embossed Fire box Plates. 


ures are the gross strain on the plate, and not the strain per 
square inch. The tensile strength per square inch of the 
plate so tested was 62,720 Ibs. 

The manner in which this ingenious punch works is best 
shown by a reference to fig. 1. The lower die is forced 
against the plate, penetrating it and driving the plate against 
the upper die, the central portion of which is slightly in ad- 
vance of the ring surrounding the annular recess which is 
formed round the upper part of the penetrating die. This 
causes a displacement of metal, which flows into the recess 
and forms a boss or hub. Fig. 2 shows the appearance of the 
plate after this process, and fig. 3 shows the finished plate, 
the ‘‘fin” being drilled or punched through in the ordinary 
method and the hole completed. 

This embossing can be performed at any angle to the plate, 
so that astay entering a plate at an angle can have the same 
number of threads all round. 

The Engineer, to which we are indebted for the accompa- 
nying engraving, says that these embossed plates, though of 
very recent invention, have beer successfully used in several 
steel fire-boxes made for plowing engines by John Fowler 
& Co., of Leeds. Any further information can be obtained 
of the inventor, Mr. R. A. Hardcastle, Hyde Terrace, Leeds, 
England. 


The Comparative Visibility of Railroad Signals. 


Many little details of railroad practice, as of everything 
else, continue to be done in a bad way, simply from lack of 
attention being drawn to the right way. We apprebend that 
this is the case on many reads in respect to the painting of 
railroad signals, since many are violating the practice which 
has been shown to be best by a little investigation recently 
made on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, which 
resulted in a change in the practice there. The substance of 
this investigation is set forth in the accompanying illustrations 

The investigation was confined chiefly to switch targets, 
but it will be obvious that its results are of general application 
to any form of target or visible signal. The Burlington rcad 
had,and stillhas, in use a switch target of not very good design, 











which showed a diamond similar to No. 9, fig. 2, when the 
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Experimental Test Targets, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 


switch was right for main line, and a broad arrow (not 
shown) pointing in the direction of the side track, when set 
for the latter. Both the arrow and the diamond were painted 
the same colors, so that the form only distinguished them, 
and moreover, by what is now generally admitted to have 
been very bad practice, both the arrow and the diamond 
were painted a combination of red and white, a red centre 
and a white border, as in No. 9. 

This practice has now been radically changed, and the proc- 
ess by which it was decided to do so is instructive, carrying 
conviction of what is proper practice. Consideration of the 
question was begun by one of the officers suggesting that the 
above practice was bad, and that ‘‘ it would be a good idea 
to paint the ‘diamond’ white to correspond with the white 
jight used at night and the arrow or dart red, to correspond 
with the red light.” 

This was followed a day later by an independent sugges- 
tion from another officer, through a different channel, to the 
same effect. In this it was urged that although form and 
not color was the greatest guide in the day time, yet that it 
was well to educate the eye to the feeling that red meant 
“danger,” and that it was wrong in principle to make a 
safety signal chiefly red, or a danger signal partly white. To 
this was added the rather trivial consideration that white 
paint cost only 5 cts. per lb., and vermilion 55 cts.. so that 
to use white would be cheaper. 

This suggestion was forwarded with approval, but returned 





Signals on the Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs 
Railroad, 


back with a query whether ‘‘ it would not be better in adopt- 
ing the suggestion to use a black spot on the white ground of 
the diamond,” similar to No. 3 or 4, fig. 2, or those in No. 1. 
Reference to another officer brought out a second concurring 
opinion that ‘‘ the white signal will show upsharper and more 
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which held their color and distinctness the best were Nos. 5 
(all white), and 10 (all red).” The style shown in fig. 9 
‘* appeared pink in the distance.” As to cost of paints, it was 
added that white lead costs about 5'¥ cts. per lb., and the 
cheapest lamp-black 81, cts., and that instead of vermilion 
at 55 cts., a red chromate of lead at 11 cts. should be used, 
the latter being less brilliant when first applied, but about 
equally good after a little exposure to the weather and dust. 
The further question came up as to how a pure white signal 
would answer in winter just after a fall of snow; but it was 
concluded, first, that these conditions exist only for a few 
days in the whole year, and, secondly, that the snow only 
confuses vision of the safety signal, making the danger sig- 
nal more conspicuous. 

After the investigation was all completed and the conclu- 
sion reached, it was found that it corresponded exactly with 
the practice of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which had likewise 
given consideration to the matter at an earlier date. It looks, 
therefore, as if those roads which mix colors on such signals 
with the intent of making them more distinct by contrast, 
were making a mistake. 








Improved Sewer-Pipe Socket. 


The simple little improvement which we illustrate, which 
is rather a mere strengthening in an *‘ improvement” in the 
ordinary sense, has been introduced by Messrs. Blackmer & 
Post, of St. Louis, Mo., to remedy the difficulty which has 
been found to exist in the sewer-pipes used by railroad cqm- 
panies, that they are too weak, especially at the joints. It 
consists simply in increasing the depth uf the socket or bell 
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Improved Socket. Old Socket 


Improved Sewer-Pipe Socket for Culverts 
to make it equal to one-sixth of the diameter of the pipe, in- 
creasing its thickness correspondingly. The difference is 


shown exactly in the following table: 
Depth of Improved 





distinct if there is a black spot in the centre.” Observations 
on the actual signals shown (with separate diagrams for di- 
mensions) in fig. 1 was adduced in proof of this. A signal 
like No. 1, fig. 1, was seen a half a mile off, while only half 
as far off were signals like No. 2and 3 seen, and yet the latter 
were not nearly as distinct; while No. 3, which was the near- 
est, was the least distinct of all. From this it was recom- 
mended that the black spot should bea little over half the 
smaller diameter of the diamond, as shown by the lower cut 
in fig. 1. 

This was accompanied by a recommendation that the 
switch-stands, as well as the targets, be painted white, as on 
the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Council Bluffs road. 

These concurrent opinions in favor of the spot came very 
near settling the question in favor of it, but fortunately the 
habitual caution of the successful railroad man led one of the 
powers that be to suggest that it ‘‘might be well to have the 
laboratory make some experiments with a view of determin- 
ing what size the spot should be, to be most clearly distin- 
guishable.” The laboratory did, by the method outlined in 
fig. 2, with the result that the best size for the spot was found 
to be no size at all. 

Some targets were prepared, 10 in all, each 14 in. square, 
as shown in fig, 2, in which the shaded parts of Nos. 9 and 10 
indicate red. It was then assumed that the proof of the pud- 
ding was the eating, and the targets were set up in line and 
viewed at various distances by a number of the officers of the 
road. ‘ The result showed conclusively that the two signals 





Diameter of ~ a of = Socket. Socket. 
12 inches 134 inches. 2 inches. 
a ‘ 2516 * 
15 - 1% “ 2 “ 
16 = 1% i 211-16 = 
> 2 . 3 “ 
ae 2 2 35-16 “ 
Re. 3% “ 
— = _— 6S 311-16 “4 
24 = 2% “s 4 “ 


The heavier socket makes the whole pipe stronger, much- 
as a buttress stiffens a wall, and the annoyance not unfre- 
quently experienced from broken pipes shows that this is by 
no means unnecessary. The danger of acciiental displace- 
ment is likewise much reduced, less care is needed in making 
the connections, and cement may be more safely omitted, 
while a perfectly water-tight joint may be more easily made 
with cement. There is also less likelihood of breakage in 
handling, and, altogether, a socket of the dimensions shown 
will no doubt be found to be a very desirable improvement. 








Foreign Railroad Notes. 


A native company is building a horse railroad in the an. 
cient city of Damascus, the first in Syria. 





In Paris, in 1885, the nunzber of passengers carried by all 
the horse railroads, omnibuses, the Belt Railroad and the 
steamboats on the Seine was 2 277,944,000. 


Saxony, which is thickly peopled, with 5,657 square miles 
of territory and 1,392 miles of railroad, has no less than 472 
stations, or one to every 2.95 miles of railroad and 1.2 
square miles of territory. If they were evenly distributed, 
no place in the country would be more than about two miles 
from astation. The population is 3,179,168, which is 2,287 


per mile of railroad and 6,736 per station—the latter vastly 
more than many of our Western roads have. 


The vast extent of the Prussian State Railroad system 
enables it to escape some of the wasteful running of cars 
required when there are numerous small connecting lines. 
The Prussian system is devided into systems of moderate size 
worked by separate managements and with separate accounts, 
and as a general thing the relations of these with each other 
are much like the inter-relations of railroads belonging to 





different companies. But on these state roads the 
rules for interchange of cars of the German Rail- 
road Union are modified. These rules require that 


a car whicn has been taken leaded to destination over a 
foreign road must be returned empty unless a load can 
be obtained at the place where it is unloaded, or within 
125 miles of it on either side, or at some station on the 
way back, and then Joads must be taken only for places 
which can be reached without lengthening the trip back to 
the lower road more than 25 per cent. This rule is not 
applied at all between different systems of the state rail- 
roads, and as a general rule every one of them can use 
any state railroad cars that may happen to be empty on 
jt at the time for use anywhere. 

The Union rules provide for a per diem payment in addi- 
tion to a mileage charge for the use of freight cars. Between 
different systems of the state railroads the per diem charge 
is dropped, and a charge of 0.78 cent per mile is made for 
freight, baggage and live stock cars (very nearly the same as 
our charge of 84 cents, which is for larger cars, however), 
and 1.12 cents for passenger cars. Repairs will be made at 
the nearest state shop for doing such work, and will not be 
charged to the home road, on the assumption that such ex 
penditures will balance each other. 








A Study of Rail Wear in Germany and France. 


M. Couard, Chief Inspector of the Paris, Lyons & Medi- 
terranean Railroad, has summarized inthe Revue Générale 
for April the wear of rails from German statistics of last 
year’s publication in the admirable table below, in which he 
has reduced the statistics of wear to the basis of trains per 
60 square millimetres (= 0,093 square inch) loss of section, 
dividing the rails into classes according to their moments of 
resistance to flexure and their tie-spacing. 
TABLE I. 
Wear of German Steel Rails on Woode n Cross- Ties. 
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zz 4|| e|_z 
SBS] 32 oe | £2 18° |No. trains to a! 
°|® Se |:%) 28 1) | reduction of..| 
Al 5 .| ar i: S$) eg |e. | 
| Pa | BS): & |- —J| Rail Mill. 
3 -¢F | a Do ” A | 
& 3 Oi if ae Pe |: 11 mm. [60 mm, 
® <a oe jig | 
r| S| : 8 | e | : g height, section 
| oe 
ia Moment of Resistance from 154 to 1: 58. 
| | | 
1| 75.4 (21.6) 158)1,932/171, (00! 305,000} epper Silesian. 
L| 2| 75.4 |2L€| 158)1.922/104. 700|151,700|Kru 
3| 75.4 |21.6| 158/1,932) 56,400) 82,700| Boe ma. 
1a | Goa 23.7!” 155|1.771 78,000/150.000 Rubrort. 
2.1 5| 70.4 |23.7| 155/1,771| 71,500/112,000| Horde. 
6| 70.4 |23.7| 155)/1,771| 62,400) 95,000) Krupp. 
| 7 | 75.4 (21.6) 158|1,707| 65. ‘6oltee 000| Upper Silesian. 
8 72.8 |21.6| 158/1,707| 62.600/104,700|Hérde. 
3.) 9/4 77S -\21 6), {2q11,707) 59,000; 86,500| Krupp. 
10, 72.8 |21.6| 158)1,707| 44.200 77,500| Oberhausen. 
11! 75 {18.5} 154 1, 707) 34,100] 77; +500|Hoesch. 
II.--Moment of Resistance from 134 to 139. 
12| 70.4 |21.6| 136/1,932) 77,600|128,000| Witkowitz. 
4.)13| 660 |29.5| 135/1,932/117,800|119,800| Rechitzka. 
14| 74.4 |21.8| 135]1,932) 28.700) 39,300|Ternitz. 
15| 73.8 [21.3] 139/1,739] 108,000|150,000| Bochum. 
-|16| 70.4 |21.6| 136|1,704| 97.750|147.200| Witkowitz. 
ot an | 66.0 |230) 135)1,835| 70,750|114,500|Teplitz. 
18| 73.8 [21.3] 134{1:739| 81,700|105,600|Ruhrort, 
IIIT —Moment of Resistance 121 to 128. 
19] 73.4 |23.0) 121/2,061) 49 000) 59.200) Witkowitz. 
20] 62.4 Pes | 2 on 1,980) 21, 400, 29,000] Ternitz. 
6. « 65 ~ “ 
21 lend 2.qiand “se 311 980) 18,600) 27,700|Teplitz. 
22] 64.4 |21.3) 126/1.980) 22,200] 29,500/Zeltweg. 
23| 68 4* |24.7| 125/1,707| 40,400] 67.700| Bochum. 
7,| 24] 684 |24.7) 195/1,707| 23.700| 35,900] Horde. 
| 25] 62.2 i213 122/1,7 739 32,300| 12,500) Kechitzka. 














* Double beaded. 


The difference in the wear of rails from the same mill is 
shown in the table below : 





TABLE II. 
Comparative Wear of Rails from Same Miil. 
Trains per 60 Moment 
sq. mm. reduction of resist- Ties per 
of section, unce. mile. 
Upper Silesian............ 305,000 158 1,932 
? 158 1,707 
158 1,932 
154 to 158 1,707 
155 1,771 
134 1,739 
158 1,707 
125 1,707 
158 1,932 
125 1,707 
136 1,932 
‘ 121 2,061 
i ‘ 135 1,932 
Fy ee. Dbaahy. hove gan ies 12,500 122 1,739 
MME Sccact onc. chamenes 39,300 139 1,932 
EDs Egadick obumhicwuaeeee 29,000 125 1,980 
es eee 114,500 135 1,835 
NN rs ak aa 27,700 125 to 128 1,980 


No one who examines these fizures can fail to be impressed 
with the enormous difference in wear, produced by the 
greater or less frequency of supports and by the form and 
weight of the rail section. 

As th? author says, considering the difficulty of measuring 





the loss of section with precision, it is surprising that the 
results follow such a uniform law. The only notable diver 
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CENTRAL SECTIONS. 

















UNCOUPLING DEVICE, AMES FREIGHT C&R COUPLER. 


gence is the case of Bochum rails, where a reduction of mo- 
ment from 158 to 125, accompanied by a decrease of ties 
per mile from 1,931 to 1,707 only produced an increase of 
wear of about 18 per cent. ; but even here a more minute 
examination shows that specimen No, 3 stands quite by itself, 
specimens 15 and 23 presenting the same comparative wear 
as found elsewhere. Specimen No. 3 appears, furthermore, 
to have been an exceptionally poor rail in its class, while the 
others stood at the head of their respective classes, and the 
juference is plain that the difference was due to defective 
chemical composition or to error of observation of the wear. 
It is to be observed, by the way, that the author has taken 
the number of trains as a unit, rather than the tonnage, on 
account of some observations previously made by him, point- 
ing to the propriety of so doing. The result of using the ton 


unit would be almost inevitably to emphasize the results ob- | Kru 


tained, since the heavier rails would be used by heavier en- 
gines and longer trains. 

The author calls attention, furthermore, to the side light 
thrown on the question by the observed fact of greater wear 
on the outer rails of double tracks, which appears to be due 
to the inferior support afforded to these rails by the ballast, 
causing practically an increase of spacing in the ties. 

In the following table are given the results of observations 
made in March, 1885, from which the author deduces, first, 
that rails of more than a certain degree of stiffness do not 
increase in resisting power in a degree at all comparable to 
that observed in the other table, which appears a fair and 
natural conclusion; and, secondly, that the French rails 
show on an average 50 per cent. greater resistance to wear 
than the German. 

TABLE III. 
Wear of Rails on Tangents—Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean 
Railroad. 
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This deduction he reaches by throwing out specimen No, 1. 
Table No. 1, which is of unknown chemical composition and 
far superior to any other specimen in wear ; but he returns 
Specimen No. 3, of equally unknown composition, and prob- 
ably a case of error in observation. 

If this were also thrown out the result would look very 
different, for we should have the German rail of 158 x 193? 
= 5,885,342 stiffness bearing 151,700 trains, where the 
French rail of 165 x 214? = 7,556,440 stiffness carried a 
maximum of 215,000 trains, and an average very much below 
this, say, 200,000. That is, the ratio of stiffness of German 
rails to French ones is 78 per cent., and of durability it is 75 
per cent. approximately. If then the wear were directly pro- 
portional to the stiffness in rails of the same quality, the 
advantage would lie a little in favor of the French rail, but 





the chemical composition of the German and French rails, 
respectively, shown in the table below : 
TABLE IV. 
Chemical Compositions. 
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in the amount of the hardening ingredients—assumed to be 
carbon and manganese. 

The French rails, it will be seen, contain, on an average, 
twice as much of these elements as the German ones, and 
they are more uniform in the relative amount of silicon and 
phosphorus. They are more in accordance in this respect with 
the dictum of the recent Russian commission which found 
that the best rails contained with considerable uuiformity 4 
of silicon to 1 of phosphorus ; but only in one case do they 
attain anywhere nearly so high a proportion of silicon. 

Examining them in the light of the Russian report, indors- 
ing a fixed proportion between carbon and manganese as the 
most inflexible test in chemical composition, it would seem 
as if about 4 or 5 of carbon to 3 of manganese were the 
proper thing, since the best French rails (‘‘A”) in both 
grades had this, and also the best German ones (‘‘ Witko- 
witz”), whose composition was known and in the class where 
they were used. 

It is unfortunate that the composition ef the excellent 
Bochum and Upper Silesian rails was not known. 

M. Couard sums up that the rails most carburetted and 
with most manganese are the hardest and most durable, 
which is, after all, in agreement with the Russian report, 
since this chief point was that rails that were hard were not 
necessarily brittle in proportion to their hardness, ard M. 
Couard would probably admit that a certain limit of hard- 
ness should not be exceeded. 

The whole result of the two investigations may be summar- 
ized as follows: Hardness is a virtue in rails up to a certain 
point, where it passes inw brittleness. 

The latter quality may be found in soft rails as well as 
hard ones, but is always found in excessively hard ones. It 
seems to depend below the point of carburation (which in it- 
self produces brittleness) upon a proportion between the sili- 
con and phosphorus, and between the carbon and the man- 
ganese, neither of which is definitely ascertained; but the 
least brittle proportion, other things being equal, is 4 of sili- 


con to 1 of phosphorus, and 3 of carbon to 2 of mangan- 
nese. 


M. Couard concludes with a table showing the relative 
wear of steel on iron and wood ties, but the cases compared 
differ so widely that little can be learned from it. That lit- 
tle seems unfavorable to iron ties. 








Uncoupling Device for the Ames Coupler. 


The annexed illustration represents a device lately applied 
to the Ames coupler for the purpose of uncoupling with 
greater ease and facility than at present. 





othing like 50 per cent. M. Couard then proceeds to give 


of guiding the link both up and down, with the same lever, 
as it (the lever) revolves, and can engage the link both on the 
bottom and top side. It also hangs the lever where it can- 
not be easily bent or broken, and dispenses entirely with a 
chain. 

The illustrations show very clearly the different positions 
assumed by the link while being uncoupled. Starting at the 
right-hand upper corner of our illustration, where the link is 
in a position ready to couple, the successive positions taken 
by the link in setting it not to couple are clearly shown in 
the four central sections in the lower part of our illustration. 
The view on the extreme right hand shows the handle moved 
and the tooth N just engaging the link. The next view to the 
left shows the link being lifted and slightly drawn back. In 
the next view the link is set completely back and will not 
couple. The extreme left-hand view the manner in which the 
link can be again pushed forward and set to couple. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Young Men's Christian Association. 


Mr. L. B. Scott, General Secretary of the Association at 
Rutland, Vt., sends us the following notes of p there: 

‘*Our rooms are located opposite the Union . and 
consist of a reading-room, parlor, gameroom, two bath- 
rooms, dining-room for trainmen who bring their meals, and 
gymnasium. 

‘** Educational evening classes in penmanship, arithmetic, 
short-hand and mechanical drawing are opened to the men. 
A course of entertainments is given during the winter 
months. 

‘** Men are visited when sick or injured, and watchers fur- 
nished when needed. A men’s social prayer meeting, a 
cottage meeting and a Sunday afternoon Gospel meeting are 
maintained.” 

The work of the Association is strongly indorsed by the 
superintendents of all the railroads running into Rutland. 


Quick Work with a Train Wrecker. 


The Michigan Central recently performed some very quick 
work with the assistance of justice. One of the tracks near 
Kalamazoo was obstructed with some ties, the purpose of the 
wrecker being to derail the train. This happened on a Mon- 
day evening. The attempt was discovered in time to remove 
the obstruction. The next morning a detective was sent to 
Kalamazoo, the would-be wrecker was discovered, arrested 
and tried that day. and before evening the guilty man was in 
the penitentiary at Jackson, seutenced to serve 20 years, This 
r’ one of the quickest cases on record.—Chicago Inter-Ucean, 
Aug. 22. 


A Collision on a Small Scale. 


Collisions between trains are of daily occurrence all over 
the country, but it is not often that we are called upon to 
report a collision between hand cars. On Friday, however, 
two hand cars on the Erie road at Hooper, near Binghamton, 
collided with great force. Patrick Buckley anda young 
man by the name of Hogan, of Binghamton, were badly 
hurt. The crank of Buckley’s car struck him a terrible blow 
on the back of his neck, completely paralyzing the y, so 
much so that he has no use of his limbs.—Port Jervis (N. Y.) 
Gazette, Aug. 23. 


Wings Against Steam. 

Engineer Charles Naimby, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
is holding a pet which seems to have escaped from its owner. 
As he was driving his engine across the Hackensack Meadows 
one day last week a pigeon flew close to the locomotive and 
accompanied it along the track. The engine was running at 
the rate of about 30 miles an hour, but the bird at first. went 
faster than that. It seemed to be very tired, however, and 
it soon moderated its to that of the loconiotive, drawing 
nearer as it did so, After a mile or so had been covered it 
drew so close that the engineer put out his hand and seized 
it. The bird seemed to be rather glad of the rest afforded it 
and took its capture composedly. It looked like a carrier 
pigeon. 

A Sermon to Employes. 

The following is a verbatim copy of a notice which the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Co. had printed, framed 
and sent to various shops and offices, where they are posted 
for the benefit of the employés. The sentiment conveyed is 
given as that which actvates the officials of the company in 
their treatment of employés : ‘‘ The servant, man or woman 
who begins a negotiation for service by inqui what 
privileges are attached to the offered situation whose 
energy is put chiefly in stipulations, reservations, and con- 





Its advantages consist in being able to draw the link en- 
tirely into the pocket and out of any danger from breakage, 





ditions to * lessen the burden’ of the place will not be found 
worth the hiring. The clerk whose last place was ‘ oo bard 
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for him’ has a poor introduction to a new sphere of duty. 
There is only one spirit that ever achieves a great success. 
The man who seeks only how to make himself most useful, 
whose aim is to render himself indispensible to his employer. 
whose whole being is animated with the purpose to fill 
the largest possible place in the walk assigned to him, has in 
the exhibition of that spirit the guarantee of success. He 
commands the situation and shall walk in the light of pros- 
perity all his days. On the other hand, the man who accepts 
the unwholesome advice of the demagogue and seeks only how 
little he may do, and how easy he may render bis place and not 
lose his employment altogether, is unfit for service ; as soon 
as there is a supernumerary on the list he becomes disengaged 
as least valuable to his employer. The man who is afraid of 
doing too much is near of kin to him who seeks to do nothing 

and was begot in the same family; they are neither of them 
in the remotest degree a relation to the man whose willing- 
ness to do everything possible to his touch places him at the 
head of the active list.” 


Very Bad Georgia Boys. 

Last Wednesday night a leak sprung in the tank on the 
Savannah, Florida & Western track near the east switch in 
Valdosta. It happened to be on the south side and threw a 
bold stream upon the track. The 9 o’clock passemger train 
pulled out of our depot at a good speed without being ac- 
quainted with the fact, but some of the small boys in the 
neighborhood knew it and were on hand. When the train 
approached they raised such a shout that the passengers all 
rushed over on the north side of the coach and poppe ~d their 
heads out to see what was the matter and each man and 
woman was hit in the face and about the head with a stream 
quite as bold as that thrown by the Patterson fire engine. It 
was done so quickly that the first man in the front of the 
coach could not withdraw his head and give the alarm in 
time to save those even in the rear end. “Our friend, John 
Willis, of Ousley, was among the victims, and he, in common 
with the balance of the passengers, had to spend the rest of 
the night with wet clothing on, but fortunately it was one of 
the warmest nights we have had, and we suppose no one suf- 

fered from the ducking.— "aldosta (Ga.) Limes. 








TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 
The Pittsburgh Locomotive Works in Pitisburgh have 
taken a contract to build 7 locomotives for the Pittsburgh & 
Western road. 

The Manchester Locomotive Works in Manchester, N. H., 
have just delivered 2 new locomotives to the Chicago & 
West Michigan road. 

The Car Shops 
The Pullman Car Works in Pullman, II1., 
livered 3 baggage cars and 3 first-class passenger cars to the 
Chicago & We pag an road, 

The Ditelfield Car Works in Litchfield, Ill., are building 
200 box cars for the Mobile & Ohio road. 

The Youngstown Car Works in Youngstown, O., are at 
work on a contract for 500 box cars for the Pittsburgh & 
Western road. 

The St. Charles Car Co. in St. Charles, Mo., is building 400 
box cars for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. These cars 
are he: oy seed with the Wagner car door. 

rrisburg Car Co. in Harrisburg, Pa., is completing 
an rorier for 500 box cars for the Pittsburgh & Western 
roac 

The LaFayette Car Works in LaFayette, Ind., are building 
100 box cars for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe road. 
These cars are equipped with the Wagner car door. 

The works of the Dure Car Manufacturing Co., in Wil- 
mington, Del., have been sold by the company to Pullman’s 
Palace Car Co., for use as arepair shop. These works were 
formerly operated by the firm of Bowers, Dure & Co., which 
was reorganized as a corporation under the present name 
some years ago. 

The improved car axle-boxes made by the National Rail- 
way & Street Rolling Stock Co., of Worcester, Mass., are 
to be put on the cars of the W orcester & Shrewsbury r« vad. 





have recently de- 


Bridge Notes. 

The Columbia Iron Works in Baltimore have take n a con” 
tract for a bridge over Jones Falls at Charles street in that 
+ The bridge will be of 114 ft. span. 

otice is given that the Atlanta Bridge & Iron Works in 
Atlanta, Ga., will be sold in that city Nov. 25 next, by L. J. 
Hill, trustee, ‘to satisfy a mortgage for $30,000 made on Jan. 
23 last. The property includes 6 acres of land, with building 
and the rolling mill and bridge machinery. The property 
was formerly owned by the bridge- building firm of Wilkins, 
Post & Co., which was reorganized as the Atlanta Bridge & 
Iron Works about a year ago. 


Tron and Steel. 
The Old Dominion Iron & Nail Co. has contracted with a 
Philadelphia firm for a eye Bessemer steel plant, to be 
erected at its works at Belle Isle, opposite Richmond, Va. 
Work is to be commenced at once and the steel plant is to be 
finished in January. It is to have a capacity of 200 tons of 
steel per day. 

The Talcott Forge at Brightwood (Springfield), Mass., is 
offered for sale by Charles Marsh, administrator of the late 
Norman W. Talcott, who owned and operated it for a number 
of years. The plant is large and in good order and has for 
years done a very large business in car axles and other forg- 
ings.. Mr. Marsh (at the Pynchon National Bank, Spring- 
field, Mass.) will give further information. 

Norristown Furnace in Norristown, Pa., has been re- 
paired and will shortly go into blast. 

The Milton Manufacturing Co. is building a rolling mill at 
Milton, Pa., to make bar iron and steel. 

The Western Steel Works in St. Louis are now turning out 
an average of 300 tons of steel rails daily. 

The Iron River Furnace at [ron River, Wis., has be>n 
— to Charles Himrod, of Chicago, who will run it here- 

ter. 

The rolling mill of the Wabash Iron Co. at Terre Haute, 
Ind., is now running full double turn, 


The Rail Market. 


Steel Rails.—The market is quiet and steady, with quota- 
tions at $34@$35 per ton at Eastern mills. The mills, as for 
some time past, are all full of work and have orders on hand 
for some time to come. 

Rail Fastenings.—Prices are steady and nominally’ un- 
changed at 2.40 cents per Ib. for spikes in Pittsburgh; 2.75 
@3.10 for track-bolts, and 1.65@1.80 for splice-bars. 

Old Rails.—Old iron rails are more active and some large 
sales are reported, with quotations at $19@$20 per ton at 
tidewater. Old steel rails are scarce and in demand, and are 
quoted at $22@23 per ton in Pittsburgh. 


Car Doors. 
The Wagner car door is now being put on some 1,200 cars 
under construction for different roads, including the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe; the Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis & Chicago; the New Y ork, Lake Erie & Western and 
the Mobile & Ohio. We are informed that this door is meet- 
ing with much favor from cotton carrying roads, on account 
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of the additional safety from fire which it offers to the con- 
tents of cars equipped with it. The loss from cotton-loaded 
cars taking fire from sparks amounts every year toa consid- 
erable item, 
A Technical School for Apprentices. 

At Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Mr. Bushnell, Master Mechanic of 
the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern Railroad, has estab- 
lished a ni; ight school for mechanics and apprentices, who are 
kept from “drawing, etc., until they are thoroughly grounded 
in the necessary mathematics. There are mz any applications 
from the best class of young men for adinission to the school. 


Mill Locomotives in Pittsburgh. 

The rolling stock of the various mills and furnaces in and 
around Pittsburgh aggregates a total surprisingly large. 
pumber of cars and locomotives owned by the various iron 
and steel firms is surprising. The firms with which Carnegie 
Bros. are interested own by far the most rolling stock. t 
their EdgarThomson steel works they have 8 brvad-gauge loco- 
motives and 10 narrow-gauge. These engines are entirely for 
local purposes. They also have $0 gondola cars; 14 wide- 
gauge iron cars for carrying bot metal, and 62 narrow-gauge 
cars, making a total of 156 cars. Carnegie, Phipps & Co., at 
their Homestead Works, have 3 br« vad-gauge and 2 narrow- 
gauge locomotives, and at the Union Mills, | Penn avenue, they 
have another locomotive of the broad-gauge. 

Laughlin & Co., at their Eliza Furnace, have 2 locomo- 
tives and 49 gondola cars for carrying coke. The Pittsburgh 
Steel Casting Co. has 2 locomotives and 12 ingot cars, and 
the Pennsylvania Tube-Works own 1 locomotive and 20 
cars. Oliver Bros, & Phillips, at their Clapp-Griffith works, 
have 2 locomotives of narrow-gauge and 1 wide-gauge. 
There is anuther wide-gauge eng’ne at the Pittsburgh Forge 
Co.’s works, and Park Bros., Smallman street, also own a 
wide-gauge locomotive. At the Lucy Furnace there are 3 
wide-gauge shifting engines, and 2 more at the Isabella 
Furnace. Moorhead & Co. also have a locomotive at the 
Soho Mill. 

This makes a total of 39 locomotives owned by the princi- 
pal iron and steel-works in the city. Eacb of these cost from 
$2,000 to $6,000 apiece, and many of them are powerfully 
built.— Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette. 

The Steel Rail Manufacturers. 

The manufacturers of Bessemer steel rails held an important 
meeting at Long Branch on Thursday, Aug. 12. A year ago 
they formed an organization at Long Branch for the purpose 
of so regulating the output of rails that overproduction and 
ruinous prices, which had for some time prevailed, would be 
prevented in the future. The arrangement which was then 
made has worked so well, not only for the immediate interest 
concerned, but also for the general business interests of the 
country, that the manufacturers at their meeting to-day 
decided with complete unanimity to continue it for another 
year. The demand for steel rails is now quite active, and our 
immense steel rail industry is in a healthy condition, supplying 
all the rails to our railroad companies that their wants require 
and at reasonabie prices. It is believed that during the coming 

year the capacity of our steel rail mills will be fully equal to 
the demand. There will, therefore, be no necessity to import 
foreign rails, and a steel rail boom and its attendant evils 
will be avoided. It is important to add that the organization 
of steel rail manufacturers, which has just met for a second 
time at Long Branch, does not undertake to fix prices, each 
company making its own contracts and fixing its own prices. 
The organization is simply and only a check to overproduc- 
tion. It is an interesting fact that the prosperity which the 
country is now experiencing dates from a year ago, when the 
steel rail organization was formed. 

The following gentlemen were present at the meeting: 
Samuel M. Felton, President Pennsylvania Steel Co.; Alfred 
Hunt, President Bethlehem Iron Co.; E. Y. Townsend, 
President Cambria Iron Co.; George M. Rice, President 
Worcester Steel Works; Chester Griswold, President, and 
Selden E. Marvin, Secretary and Treasurer of the Troy 
Steel & Tron Co.; Andrew Carnegie and John Walker, re- 
presenting Carnegie Brothers & Co., Limited; G. Clarke, 
Chairman Lackawanna Iron & Coal Co.; E. 8. Page, Secre- 
tary Cleveland Rolling Mill Co.; O. W. Potter, President 
North Chicago Rolling Mill Co.; Alexander J. Leith, Presi- 
dent, and W. R. Stirling, Treasurer of the Joliet Steel Co. ; 

. H. Porter, representing g the Union Steel Co.; A. M. Wil- 
cox, President Western Steel Co. Mr. Potter presided over 
the meeting and Mr. Robert F. Kennedy acted as Secretary. 
The meeting was held in one of the cottages of the West 
End Hotel, and was in session for several hours. The only 
rail-making company not represented in person was the 
Scranton Steel Co., but its views were communicated to the 
meeting by the Chairman.—Bulletin of the American Iron 
& Steel Association. 

A New Brunswick Passenger Train. 

The New Brunswick ee Co. has just completed at its 
shops at McAdam Junction, B., a passenger train to run 
between St, John and F remioiciaals The train consists of a 
locomotive with 15 by 22 in. cylinders and 5 ft. driving 
wheels, a combination baggage, mail and smoking car and a 
first-class passenger car, The cars are handsomely finished 
inside in native wood, are mounted on M. C. B. standard 
trucks, and are in every respect of the latest design. The 
platforms of the passenger car are of unusual size, and are 
protected by gates and provided with camp stools,to enable the 
passengers to enjoy a full view of the scenery along the St. 
Johns River. The wheels under the cars are cast iron chilled 
wheels, made by James marris & Co., of St. Johns, N. B., 
and are of unusually heavy pattern. The train was built under 
the supervision of Mr. G, A. Haggerty, Superintendent of 
Motive Power. 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the annual reports of railroad 
companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers of 
the curreat volume of the Railroad Gazette: 
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Terre Haute & Indi: anapolis Sac® 
Terre Haute & Logansport....470 
Troy & Gr: enfield 23 

: ) 


Georgia Pacific 
Graud ge ae : 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe H 
Hanover June , Han. & Geti’g.4 
ar ane 1 
Houston & Texas Centra 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mt. 
{liinois Centra ‘5 
Indianapolis & St Louis .. 
International & Gt. No. 
Iron . 
Kans. 


& Western 








tt & Gulf. .4s6 







Cc ‘ity, Ft. S Union Pacific _..... 
Kans City, Springfield ‘ Mem 485 Utica & Black River... 
Kansas City Union Depot Co...256 Vicksburg, Shreveport 
Lake Shore & Mich. So.23, 328, 314 Virginia Midland....... 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co..140 Western Maryland ..... 
Lehigh Valiey 68,224 Western North Carolina 
Leh. & W ikes-Barre Coal Co . 139 Wilmington, Col. & Augusta 


EA0RG WMlamet .ivccscecccpusnne 
Louisville, N. Albag-y & Chi. 
Maine Central.. 
Manchester & Lawrence 


Wilmington & “ eldon 
Wiscons = Central........ 
Worcester, Nashua & Roch.. 
Wrightsville & Tennille . 





Bs 
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Atlantic & Pacific. 

This company operates its Western Division, which is made 
up of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Albuquerque, N. M., 
to Junction, 12.7; line owned from junction to Colorado 
River at the Needles, Ari., 559.6: Southern Pacific, leased, 
Colorado River to Mohave, Cal., 242.8, anda branch from 
Gallup, N. M., to coal mines, 3.3; a total of 818.4 miles. 

The company also owns the Central Division. 112 miles, 
which it does not operate, but leases to the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Co, ° 

The company has published no report for several years. 
31 last, are 


The following figures for the year ending Dec. 
taken froin Poor’s Manual. 

The earnings for the year were as follows, on the Western 
Division. 









1885 1884. Ine. or Dee. P.c. 

.826,721 $1,056,862 $739.859 68.1 

585,848 = 1,159,013 1,850 36.8 

Net earnings......... I. $313,029 .... 
Gross earn. per | mile 1 515 30.0 


Net = on 
Per cent. of exps..... 





106 6 


86 8 


* Deficit. 

The average mileage for the year 1884 was 633 miles. 

The company had originally a land grant of about 16,000,- 
000 acres. Of this 1,195,495 acres have been sold and 5 9,425,- 
460 acres conveyed to a trustee to secure advances made by 
the Ate hison, Topeka and Santa Fe and the St. Louis and 

San Francisco companies. Sales in 1885 were 120,000 acres: 
rece ipts from sales, stumpage, etc., $136,860. Payments 
were $30,000 toward interest on bonds and § 44,453 for ex- 
penses of Land Department. 

To the net earnings above are to be added $331,000 re- 
bates received from the St. Louis & San Francisco and the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe under traffic contracts, making 
a total of $571,878. No statement of the disposition of these 
net earnings is given. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba. 


At the close of the last fiscal year, June 30, this company 
operated 1,485 miles of road, an increase of only 14 miles 
over the preceding year. 

The company has some 300 miles of new road under con- 
struction in Dakota, but none of this was completed 4 time 
to be brought into operation before the close of the ye 

The figures below are from a preliminary statement mate at 
the annual meeting last week, in advance of the publication 
of the full annual report, which is not yet ready. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 











1884 85 Inc.or Dec. P.c 
Earnings $7.776 164 D. $454,428 5.8 
Expenses 3,509.9 27 328,725 9.3 
Net earnings .. $3, 48 ; ,084 $4,266.25 D. $783,153 18 t 
Gross earn, per mile, . D. 382 7.2 
Net ad D. 571 19.8 
Per cent. of exps....... i  # 5.1 
Expenses include taxes in both years. The reduction in 


ron nings was chiefly due to the lower rates received on the 




















raffic carried. 
“x comparative statement of income account is as follows: 
1885-86. 1884-85 hag or Dec. P.c 
Net earnings.......... $3,483,084 $4,266,247 D, $783,153 18.4 
Other income .. 171.116 66,283 I. 104.833 158.1 
Mpc Aa Veres yan code $3,654 200 15.7 
Interest ...... swe cece 2AG0.820 “aa 980, 280 a 19,540 1.0 
Dividends.... .......... 1,200,000 1300,090 D. 100,000 7.7 
cd ccsincsxdesed $3,199,820 $3,-.8( 80, 280 D. $80,460 24 
Surplus for the year. $454,380 $1,0 05 92,240 D. $597,860 56.5 


The dividends paid last year were 6 per cent., against 6! 
per cent. in the preceding year. The figures above do not 
include the net revenue from the Land Department, which 
was $350,114. This was carried to the sinking fund, in ac 
cordance with the trust. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western. 


This company owns a line from Ogden, Utah, through Salt 
Lake to the Colorado line, with several coal branches, 368 
miles in all. The road has been for some time in the hands of 
a receiver, pending arrangements with the bondholders. 

A circular from President W. J. Palmer, dated Aug. 20, 
says: ‘‘On July 29 orders were made in the suit between 
this company and the Denver & Rio Grande Railway Co. 
for the discharge of the Receiver and the turning over of the 
railroad and property to the Western Co. These orders have 
been carried into effect. They were consequent upon the 
settlement of all controversies between the companies, and 
also upon the fact thata majority of the bondholders in amount 
had deposited the matured coupons and those maturing to 
and including March 1, 1889, with the funding trustees, and 
received funding certificates therefor. 


‘This perfects the funding plan, which is now, by the 





terms of the mortgage, obligatory on all bondholders, The 
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bonds thus funded, with the certificates representing the de- 
posited coupons, have been listed by the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and are designated as assented bonds, 

** On Sept. 1, $17.81 per bond will be paid, making, with 
the $12 already paid, the sum of $29.81 per bond to assent- 
ing bondholders. 

* Thus this properuy has been reorganized under the fund- 
ing plan without expense of committees or of foreclosure 
proceedings, and avoiding the dangers and hazards involved 
in litigation between bondholders and their company.” 

The statement for thejvear ending June 30 is as follows: 





Earnings ($2,023 per male)... .. 000. soceasccs cos: cene see $1.075,513 

Ex mse TSO. Wer GORE). ses. cccce cc atess cesses cece -.. 700.5 
Net earnings ($1,019 per mile)............0. -.+0- $374,696 

Rental of equipment..................4. bcbeks. odeedon 43,234 


BORIOG: oe ov indcnces nenctteaesaenaey pevansdekanent $331,762 

Expen-es include taxes and insurance amounting to 

$14,911. The yearly payments required under the funding 
plan will be $205,689 in 1886 and $253,575 in 1887, 

The circular says: ‘* The payments for rental of equip- 
ment will cease on title to rolling stock being perfected and 
transferred in accordance with the settlemeut made with the 
Denver Co., above referred to. 

* The effect of the betterments made is telling permanently 
in a reduction of the cost of operating and maintenance.” 

Under the funding plan there is payable on each $1,000 
boud this year $29.81; in 1887, $86.75; in 1888, $38.25; in 
188), $62.07; in 1890. and each vear thereafter until 1895, 
$69.75. On Sept. 1, 1895, the principal of the funding cer- 
tificates, $195 each, will be due and payable. From that date 
uatil maturity of the bonds in 1911 the full interest, $60 
yearly, will be payable on each bond. The amounts payable 
1890-95, inclusive, include full interest on the bond and in- 
terest on the funding certificate. 





Louisville & Nashville. 





This company has issued a memorandum statement giving 
the results of its operations for the fiscal year ending June 30 
last. Below is given a summary of this statement, which is 
not intended to take the place of the full report, which will 
be issued at the usual time. 

The road operated during the year was 2,015 miles, against 
an average of 2,057 miles in 1884-85. The reduction was 
caused by the surrender of the branch from Montgomery, 
Ala., to Selma, 50 miles, the lease of which expired April 
30, 1885, and was not renewed. 


The report covers only the road operated directly and not | 


the roads controlled, but not worked, by the company. No 
statement is made of any changes in capital account. 
The earnings for the year were as follows : 
1885-86 1884-85. Ine. or Dec. P.e- 








a) ne $13.177,0i18 $13936,346 D. $759,328 5.4 

BRNO vio cco cscs 8 213.295 8,182.255 1, 31.040 .4 
Net earniugs...... $4,953,723  $5,754,09L D. $799.36 

Gross earn. per mile 6,539 6.775 D. 23 3.5 

Net o i * 2463 2.797 D. 334 11.9 

Per cent. of exps 62.3 58.7 1 eee 


Of the decrease in gross earnings $674,293 was in _passen- 
ger earnmys and only $85,035 in freight and miscellaneous 
earnings. 

A comparative statement of income account is as fol- 
lows : 

1885-86. 


1884-85. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 





Net earniogs ....... $4.963,723 $5,754,091 D. $790.368 13.7 

Inc. f.om invest’s.. 207.807 198.4592 I. 9,215 4.6 
TOUR Kiron sss $5.171,530 $5,952,683 D. $781,153 13.1 

Interest, rentals, etc. 4.272.913 4,215948 I. 56.965 

pT RR ay 370,8.4 379,846 D 





1.4 
9.032 24 
Total charges.. $4,643,727 $4,595,794 I. $47,933 1.0 








,803 $1,356,889 D. $829,086 61 1 

The increase in interest and rentals of $56,954 is caused 
by the non-payment by the Kentucky Central Railroad Co. of 
860,000 rental for annual rent of the joint use of the track of 
the Knoxville Branch from Livingston to Jellico, which is 
now in litigation. 

The report, presented by Vice-President Ex. Norton says: 
* The decrease in earnings is accounted for as follows: 

“1, The Selma Division from Montgomery to Seima, a 
distance of 50 miles, was operated under Jease which expired 
on April 830, 1885. The earnings of this division for the 10 
months, July, 1884, to April, 1885, were 391,622. 

“2. In 1884-5 the Exposition travel to New Orleans was 
: ry large. The decrease in passenger earnings is principaliy 
due to this. 

* 3. The short wheat crop in the states of Kentucky, Ten- 

nessee, Southern Indiana and Southern Illinois affected the 
revenue, 
_ 4. The heavy floods during the month of March, 1886, 
iu Alabama and Tennessee caused the suspension of through 
business to New Orleans for a period of nearly a month, not 
only decreasing the earnings, but largely increasing the ex- 
penses, These floods were unprecedented, the Alabama 
— having been 5 ft. higher than it was ever known be- 
ore 

“5. The strikes at East St. Louis and the strike of the 
switchmen at Evansville also caused a decrease in the earn- 
ings and an increase in the expenses. 

“G6, The change of gauge also caused a loss in revenue and 
an interruption of regular business. On the 29th, 30th and 
5lstof May, the days the change was made, business was 
almost entirely suspended. About half of the rolling stock 
was changed from 5 ft. to the standard 4 ft. 9 in. gauge be- 
tween the 15th and 30th of May. This left the company 
short of rolling stock for this period, and after the tracks 
were changed, on May 29th to 31st, the other half of the 
rolling stock had to be sent to the shops to be changed. This 
left the company with insufficient rolling stock to do its busi- 
ness for a period of from 20 to 30 days. 

CONSTRUCTION ACCOUNT. 


The construction on the entire line amounted to $618,- 
159, of which amount there will be returned to the company 
by the Nashville & Decatur, the South & North Alabama, 
the Mobile & Montgomery, and the Southern Division Cum- 
berland & Ohio $115,041, making a balance of $503.118, 
which has been charged to capital account or cost of road. 

* The construction account includes changing the gauge of 
the track from 5 ft. to standard 4 ft. 9 in.; of 1,583.3 miles 
of main track and 185.8 miles of sidings; a total of 1,769.1 
miles of track. : 


Net surplus.... $5 


Cost of changing gauge of track.............0..ecceseceee $91,998 
Also chanving the gauge of 264 locomotives ....... .... 3,48 
And 5,937 passenger and freight cars .................4. 49,577 


one Total cos’ of change of track and rolling stock ... $195,058 

Che construction account includes the cost of 30 pew 

consolidation and passenger locomotives purchased from the 
Rogers Locomotive Works, costing $239,405. 

5 The work of changing the gauge of 1,769 miles of track 
Was one of great magnitude, such as was never before accom- 
plished by one company in so short a time, and probably never 
Will be agein, and great credit is due to all the employés of 











the road for the prompt and energetic assistance rendered by 
them at that time and the great interest which they took in 
the matter ; the enginemen, firemen, shopmen and others in 
the mechanical, transportation and road departments having 
voluntarily offered their services gratuitously to the com- 
pany during the one day in which the change was made on 
the various divisions. ~ 

‘* Since the gauge has been changed everything has been 
working satisfactorily. 

‘It has done away with the necessity of operating 11 dif- 
ferent hoists for changing the tracks at points where an in- 
terchange of cars was had with foreign roads of a different 
gauge. 

** These hoists were operated at a large expense and caused 
selene delays to traffic, all of which are now done away 
wit 

‘During the past year the property has been maintained 
and the company bas built in its shops six new, large consoli- 
dation engines, and has also bought three new engines, and 
has laid in track 138.64 miles of steel rails, all of which have 
been charged to operating expenses, 

‘** The annual report will be issued in October, and will con- 
tain full details of all the operations for the past year.” 


Little Rock & Fort Smith. 


This company owns a line from Little Rock, Ark., to Fort 
Smith, 165 miles, with 5 miles of branches. The report is for 
the year ending Dec. 31. 

The Coal Hill Branch, 2 miles, was added early in the year, 
increasing the mileage worked from 163 to 170 miles. 

The equipment includes 16 locomotives; 10 passenger and 
3 baggage cars; 178 box, 24 stock, 119 flat, 97 coal and 7 
caboose cars; 1 tool car. 

The general account is as follows, condensed : 













EE Rah Nee <ikp Reb Cuneeninn eae $4,505,309 
PUM Ssh cdaebe tach dics Xodcwewen. Lalbbins, cts 2,315,010 
COIR BORNE occ cme, pcccdhce decpdderdcensvoceoscinseoe 636,79U 
PRUNE OMOUU sco ccsc wensescess 3 beseccenanes 156,365 
SCE ROD: 's 55 .650k000050) 50546R ines hiceepestansenas 802,241 
I, dae bn ood aE ESTER VEE seins Aa Sheed $8,415,715 
Road and property $7,692,402 
SEE «mses cbacaesh dsate -- 427.075 
j arkansas state aid bonds 119,012 
Accounts and balauces... one 85.843 
RE asi ccbene sues Clune sdcee 91,382 
——— 8,415,715 


The funded debt includes $2,314,590 first mortgage bonds 
and $510 scrip. The company holds $168,000 additional 
bonds in the treasury. ‘the tunded debt was reduced by 
$61,000 bonds redeemed and canceled. 

The Land Department reports 29,800 acres sold for $107,- 
104. These lands were sold at an average of $3.60 per acre. 
‘The taxes paid on lands were $12,719. ‘‘be Department held 


; at the close of the year $427,075 in land notes and contracts, 


and 638,067 acres of unsold lands. 
The earnings tor the year were as follows : 





: 1885. 1884. Inc. or Dec. P. cc 
RE HSA $369,668 $345,168 $24,200 7.0 
PaSSCDRBEPs..........+2+0 188,503 188,522 D 9 sad 
ee 56,117 55,082 1,035 1.9 

SN ick. Seemed $614,288 $559,072 I. $25,216 4.5 
Expenses. ......:...... 388,378 313,489 I 44,889 13.1 

Net earnings.... ...°$225.910 D. $19,673 8.0 
Gross earn. per wile.... 3,613 I 107) 3.1 
Net ~s Rx apse 1,329 D. 133 9.1 
Per cent. of exps....... 63.4 I ae 





The earnings were reduced by a large decrease in freight 
rates, although there was a considerable increase in the 
freight traftic. The increase in business and in train mileage 
prevented any reduction in expenses, 

The result of the year was as follows: 








ea err -ee -e- $225,910 
RAE MODE ahs cktnkensi weer vas (Ekas deed tdeks awe 40.454 
Mi-ceilaneous, Little Rock Junction bonds.... .......... 4,100 
LS 2c 20 4etenne « Siiktavases tseutt des baaa eee Laleben $270,544 
I as cntnhnmant bene tannin $220,620 
ROM CRHSRUEB 006. cs cccccceccrces » sccecssesess 49,664 
—— 270,284 
Surplus for the year....... .... pene “ae soasevea Sess 260 
Srempiend, FOR. 1 DUG sca. pdtnddecew. j200:00) 000 pe ee 801,951 
Mndemey BeG. GR Bee esi sebiciis cccbsbedes sees’ od 2,241 


Construction account was increased during the year by 
$54,385, the cost of the Coal Hill Branch and of new equip- 
ment bought. 

The trattic for the year was as follows: 

1885. 1884. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
Locomotive mileage.. = 577 383,512 L 76,065 19.8 


Passengers carried... eee 8 eee tee ee Shas 
Passevger-miles...... 4,616,918 4493,634 I. 123,284 2.7 
TYonsfreight carried... 160,148 318,025 si. 42,12: 35.7 
oo ee 14,849,308 10,511,402 1. 4,357,906 41.2 


Average rate: 

Per passengei-mile... 4.082 cts. 4.185cts. D. 0.113 ct. 2.6 
Per ton-mile.......... 2,495 * 3.207 * D. G 797 * 24.2 

Of the tonnage last year cotton furnished 21,824 tons. 
Coal carried for company’s use is not included. The average 
train load increased 20 per cent., owing to the use of heavier 
engines. 

‘the road and equipment were much improved. There 
were 200,000 new ties used in renewals. There are now 25 
miles ot the road laid with steel, and the intention is to renew 
from 10 to 15 miles yearly. 


The earnings were reduced by a partial failure of the cot-}, 


ton crop and by general business depression. ‘The coal bus- 
iness is improving, but was not as large as expected, owing 
to the difficulty in getting labor enough at the mines. 

Work has been begun on a line from Fort Smith through 
tbe Indian Territory to Kansas since the report was issued. 
This road will be built by an allied company, and is expected 
to bring a large addition to the business of this road. 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia. 


This company operates lines extending from Bristol, Tenn., 
to Selma, Ala., and Brunswick, Ga., with several bravches, 
1,098 miles inall. A statement of earningsfor the year end- 
ing June 30 has been published, from which and other sources 
the following report has been compiled. 

The road was recently sold under foreclosure, and a new 
company is now being organized by the bondholders who 
bought the property at the sale. 

The capital account, when the reorganization is completed, 
will be about as follows: 





First preferred stock..... ...... ......6- $11,000,000 
Second. preferred stock ........... ...... 18,500,000 
NN I i ccsentinteawerdetsles daw! . 27,500,000 
—.- $57,000,000 
Consolidated mortgage 5s........ ......+. $12,676,000 
Old divisional bouds. various issues... .. 7,324,000 
Cincinnati & Georgia 6s. . ........ ...... 2,000,000 
—_-——_ 22,000,006 
Total stock and bonds ..................... . » $79,000,0L0 


The interest charge will be $1,193,890 yearly, to be re- 
duced as the divisional bonds mature and are replaced by 





consols. The total issue of consols authorized is $20,000,- 
000, of which $7,324,000 are reserved to provide for the 
divisional bonds. 

The earnings for the year are stated as follows : 





1885-86, 1884-85. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Earnings..... .. .... $4.1:9.578 $4.021.567 I. -898.01L 2.4 
Expenses........ ...+. 2,623,310 2,733,224 D. 109.914 4.0 
Net earnings ....... $1,496,268 $1,288,343 I. $207,925 16.1 
Gross earn per mile... 4,752 3,663 I. 89 2.4 
Net ow ait 1,363 1.173 I. 190 16.1 
Per cent. of exps..... 63.7 68.0 D. 4.3 .... 


Taxes are not included in expenses. The operating ex- 
penses show a very considerable reduction from the previous 
year, partly due to an improved condition of road and equip- 
ment. 

Allowing $150,000 for taxes, there would remain from last 
year’s net earnings a balance of $1,346,268, which would be 
sufficient to pay the interest charges as stated above and 
leave a surplus of $152,378, or enough, probably, to meet 
car-trust interest and miscellaneous charges. 





Chicago & West Michigan. 


This company owns a line from La Crosse, Ind., to Pent- 
water, Mich., 208.74 miles, with 204.77 miles of branches ; 
413.51 miles in all. The chief branches are to White Cloud, 
70 miles, and to Big Rapids, 51.20 miles. There are 306.05 
miles laid with steel, and the road has 81.86 miles of sidings. 
The only change last year was the addition of 5.89 miles of 
aew sidings. The report is for the year ending Dec, 31. 

The equipment includes 46 locomotives ; 27 passenger, 3 
combination and 14 baggage, mail and express cars ; 790 
box, 1,011 flat, 21 log and 16 ca cars ; 1 official car, 1 
tool and 4 boarding cars, 1 pile-driver, 2 steam excavators 
and 5 snow-plows. 

The general account is as follows, condensed: 


PE cccy.anxeeceenseseipssdh ae San y etnted i cob $6.796 833 

PD ENS ig avctentis Was tog ph sate Ldn tectwen one vere 3,845,000 

Accounts and balances payable ....... ....-......065 187.810 

Income account, balance ...:.... 22.2... seen eee wad 271,524 
I i aos 54 aad Biases rere 

Road and equipment ...... ............ $10,052,147 

Ch rles Merriam, trustee, stocks held... 659 649 

Matertale Gm Hand ois. wie. 2s. s owevese 65,337 

Accounis and bills receivable ........... 292,169 

Cash pe cn AceTEGE Meee agente saaee 51,855 








$11,101,167 

The funded debt was increased $22,500 during the year ; 
it consists of $480,000 Chicago & Michigan Lake Shore 
first 8s; $576,000 Grand Rapids, Newaygo & Lake Shore 
first 8s and $24,000 second 7s; $2,765,000 general mortgage 
5s. The total amount is $9,248 per mile of road ; the inter- 
est charge is $224,410 yearly. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 





1885 1884. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Freight.. ..... ..... $818.572 $950,801 . $132,220 139 
Pavrsengers.. ........ 421,690 451,927 D. 30,247 6.7 
Mail and express.... 51,197 57.417 D. 6.220 10.9 
Miscellaneous....... 5,842 9,522 D. 3.660 38.7 
Total .7.......... $1,297.301 $1,146.667 D. $172,366 11.7 
Expenses..........-- 948.513 1,000690 D. 52,147 5.2 
Net earnings ..... $348,788 $468,977 D. $120,189 25.6 
Gross earn per mile 3.147 3,554 D. 417 11.7 
Net ” aie 843 1134 D. 291 25.6 
Per cent. cf exps ... 73.1 68.1 1. 5.0 en 


Expenses for last year include $28,958 for taxes and 
$79,430 for improvements of road and property. 
The expenses for last year were divided as follows : 





Amount. P. c. 

Conducting transportation....... ........... $415 329 32.0 
Maintenance of motive , ower................. 68,299 5.3 
Maintenance of cars. .......... » . «- 101 869 7.8 
Maintenance of W@y...........c...ccesccccecss OO, UO4 18.3 
Gemeral CZPOMsGS. .....50.0000. cccccvecses eos 126,222 9.7 
sas ockestoss ...8948,.513 73.1 


In this statement, maintenance of motive power includes 
only repairs of locomotives, the cost of fnel, engineers and 
firemen and other running expenses being charged to con- 
ducting transportation. 

Renewals included 1,166 tons of steel rails and 145,749 
new ties. Two bridges were renewed and many other im- 
provements were made, 

The result of the year was as follows : 





Wes GROMITG, DO DROOD ooo 090050 cbe6ecse ss cppecedecones $348,788 
SEE GENE sccvcccece cove acecdecccesd eecnssdisons 4,072 
ME ttciiecsdies tan oennans men taeneeekehienh en $352,860 
RE BORE, faci ckewedeschelss csaud’ soveve $000 eben 224,080 
ge eee ae Pree $128,780 


Surplus from previous year, less dividend, Feb 16,1885. 142,744 
« ee $271,524 





Surplus, Dec. 31, 1885 . 


Dividend for 1885 (2 per cent. ), paid Feb. 35, 1886...... 123,004 
Balance, total undivided surplus........... . $148,520 


The dividend paid for the year was 2 per cent., against 3)5 
per cent. for 1884, Expenditures charged to construction 
account were $2,968 ; equipment, $4,340 ; total, $7,326, 

The train and car mileage was as follows : 


1885. 1884. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
Passenger train miles..... 609,150 634.838 D. 25,688 4.0 
Freight pi iat er. 558.88 1 504.786 D. 5905 1.1 
Total locomotive miles. ..1,467.150 1,650,438 D. 183,288 11.1 
Passenger car miles ....... 1.921,664 1.866.744 I. 54.920 2.9 
Freight - * wee pug’ 9,142,78L 9,177,387 D. 34,606 3.8 
Ar. train load ; 
Passengers, No............- 26.8 25.5 I. 13 «5.1 
PROIERE BOOB ic 00s one ceneces 97.5 104.2 D. 67 64 
The earnings per train mile last year were: Passenger, 


$0.68; freight, $1.46 ; average, $1.10; expenses, $0.80; net 
earnings, $0.30. 

Locomotive service cost 17.58 cents per mile run. Loco- 
motives ran 1.2€ miles to each revenue train mile. 

The traffic for the year was as follows: 


1885. 1884. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
Passengers carried... _571,72% 616,514 D. 44,792 7.3 
Passenger-miles ...... 16,354,380 16.220,371 I. 135,609 08 
Tons freight carried.. 855,068 947 502 D. + 92,434 9.8 
inns 500, 50000 54,494,058 58,836,985 D. 4,342,927 7.4 

Average rate: 

Per ps ssenger-mile..... 2.580 cts. 2.780 cts. D. 0.200 ct. 7.2 
Per ton mile............ 1.501 * 1599 * D. 0.088" 61 


{| [The average passenger journey last year was 28.54 miles; 
the average freight haul 63.73 miles. South-bcund business 
furnished 82.8 per cent. of the ton-mileage, and porth-bound 
business 17.2 per cent. 

The General Manager in his report recommends the exten- 
sion of the road at Big Rapids to connect with several large 
factories, and the building of a connection with the Detroit, 
Lansing & Northern and the Grand Rapids & Indiana roads 
at the same point. 

The directors’ report says that the decrease in earnings 
was due to an unusually severe winter and general depres- 
sion of business, There were $29,000 general ering 5s 
sold during the year, the proceeds being used to retire $6,500 
Grand Rapids, Newaygo & Lake Shore seconds, and to pay 
for new construction and equpment expenditures incurred 
during 1884 and not hitherto provided for, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis 
ing patrenage. 


BUILDING RAILROADS FOR REVENCE. 


Some newspapers recently have been having much to 
say as to the ‘‘ revenge” which two great railroad com- 
panies are likely soon to take on rival companies which 
have done something to affect their profits. A New 
York paper says that when President Garrett re- 
turns from Europe he will probably begin a “ lively 
trunk line war,” to punish the Pennsylvania for shut- 
ting it out of New York, and a Chicago journal says 
expressly that the Illinois Central is about to expend 
many millions of dollars for the purpose of punishing 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy for some grievances, 
the chief of which seems to be the condemnation of 
some of the Illinois Central’s right of way near 
Galena for the use of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Northern. 

These are only samples of charges often made, and 
doubtless usually thoughtlessly and flippantly made, 
but they ought to furnish cause for a libel suit, for 
what is charged is really the intent to commit a great 
crime, worse than any safe burglary or highway 
robbery, not only because the sums involved are im- 
mensly greater than the amount of all the thefts and 
defalcations in the country, but because if expended, 
as charged, to ‘‘ punish” rivals they are taken from 
the proprietors of railroads by their own trustees, whom 
they have chosen to protect their property and who 
beyond all other men are bound not to waste it. 
Whatever the conduct of a competitor, no railroad 
management is justified in making expenditures of its 
stockholders’ money to cause that competitor harm. 
That would be doing their own stockholders another 
and usually a much greater injury than the manage- 
ment of the rival company had already done them. 
Every railroad manager should resent such charges as 
he would a charge of theft. 

Nevertheless there often happens what may easily 
give color to such a charge. The management of a 
railroad from New York to Buffalo might undertake 
the construction of,a branch to Pittsburgh after and 
because the management of a railroad from New York 
to Pittsburgh had built or begun a branch to Buffalo. 
But it could not properly do so to punish the rival, but 
only to protect its owncompany. Unless by building 
the branch it expected to make its profits larger than 
they would be without it by at least the interest on the 
cost of the branch, it would be sacrificing instead of 
protecting its company’s interests. Then, it may be 
asked, why did it not build the branch before? In re- 
fraining from building the branch was there not 
neglect to promote the interests of the company? 
Probably not. 

It is evident that if there were none but through 
traffic, two roads at the same rates could make larger 
profits (over minimum interest on cost) from the 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh business than two roads and 














two branches. But when the Pittsburgh road builds 
a branch to Buffalo, the Buffalo road is deprived of 
part of its business and has motives for building to 
Pittsburgh that did not exist before, or perhaps it is 
better to say that it has not the motives for keeping 
out of Pittsburgh that did exist before. It does not 
build to Pittsburgh to punish the other road, however, 


_| but to benefit itself. Assuming the traffic to be equally 


divided at both places and the rates to remain un- 
changed, each road would be worse off by the interest 
on the cost of the branch, but neither suffers so much 
as if its rival had a branch and itself had none. 

The situation is never so simple as this, however. 
If it were, nothing could excuse the company which 
first built the branch to its neighbors’ source of traffic. 
Often one of the places is much more important than 
the other, and the branch to Buffalo might get, with 
an equal division, twice as much as the branch to Pitts- 
burgh. In all cases, however, the branch gets some 
local traffic, and srch a line often becomes indispensa- 
bly necessary. One of the branches might be and not 
the other. Now, one branch having built, the other 
line suffers all thatit can be made to suffer, and then 
the only question for its proprietors is whether 
a branch of their own to the rival line will 
return more than interest on its cost. If so, 
itis best for them to build it, though it may not 
earn nearly as much as the other company’s 
branch, If the branch is not needed for local traffic, 
then it, causes an unnecessary expenditure of capital, 
so far as the commun:ty at large is concerned, like 
much of the railroad con3‘truction where there are no 
restrictions on it, but in this way the owners of rail- 
roads may protect their interests. But in fact most 
(not all) of these branches are needed, and the effect 
of this kind of competition in railroad construction is 
to compel the through traffic to assist in the support 
of a great number of lines instead of a few. 


One good four-track railroad between New York 
and Chicago could readily handle all the through traf- 
fic between the two places, which is now divided 
among six roads over the eastern part of the route 
and eight on the western part. Are there, then, 
five roads wasted? Very little of them. [If all the 
through traffic had been confined to the New York 
Central, for instance, the Erie, the Pennsylvania and 
the Baltimore & Ohio could not have been built until 
long after they actually were constructed, and the 
local rates on them to-day would necessarily be very 
much higher than they are, and the passenger service 
vastly inferior. The reaching out by many com- 
panies for the business at great traffic centres, like 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 
and St. Paul, has covered and is covering the country 
with a close net-work of railroads not all necessary or 
advantageous to the community, but iu the aggregate 
of immense benefit, as measured by the increase in 
the value of land. Parallel lines or other through 
lines once being built, they are interlaced with each 
other more and more, largely in this way, and very 
long lines are often built which but for the through 
traffic which they reach would never have been 
thought of, though the through traffic may after all 
yield much the smaller part of its support, and may 
be perfectly provided for without it. We see an instance 
just now in the Chicago, Burlington & Northern, 
which gives a line fora large extent of territory in 
Wisconsin near the Mississippi River, which would 
never have got one, perhaps, but for the through 
traffic. 

Doubtless in many cases such lines have dis- 
appointed the expectations of those who planned 
them, and have injured their owners as well as com- 
peting companies, and it is very much to be feared 
that this will be the case with some of the many lines 
now under construction in the Upper Mississippi 
Valley. But if they are failuresso far as their owners 
are concerned, all of them will be advantageous to 
some part of the community and most of them, prob- 
ably, will be in the aggregate of public advantage. 
And though a new line is usually at a disadvantage, 
in some cases where there are losses they may be by 
the old rather than the new lines, largely because the 
capital for the new ones is obtained at a very low rate 
of interest. 

But, whatever the fate of these enterprises, it must 
be granted that they are undertaken for the benefit of 
the companies that build them, and not to injure their 
rivals, or else that the managers of these companies 
are a particularly atrocious set of swindlers, who not 
only destroy property, but destroy the property which 
they have been appointed to protect, and do it with- 
out advantage to themselves or their friends, but 
purely to gratify their hatred of some one else. This 
is an aspersion which no one should willingly rest 
under. Perhaps it would be heard less frequently if 





every project for new branches or extensions were 


accompanied by a statement of the advantages that 
are expected therefrom, and if there were Jess careless 
talk by the railroad men themselves about the disad- 
vantages which their rivals might suffer thereby. 








THE BURLINGTON TESTS OF TRAIN RESIST- 
ANCE. 





It was certainly fortunate that the necessity of 
avoiding all possible grounds for dispute or doubt as 
to the results of the Burllngton brake tests resulted 
in bringing out the interesting evidence as to the re- 
sistance of freight trains which appeared in our last 
issue. It had only a slight and contingent impor- 
tance for the brake tests proper; for although it was 
possible that a handle might have been made of some 
disputed point by a disappointed competitor, yet it 
was extremely unlikely that any probable difference 
in an assumed rate of train resistance, when the whole 
of it plays so small a part in bringing a train to a stop 
in a brake test, would appreciably affect the result. 

Nevertheless, this was possible, especially in a case 
which actually arose, that it would be questionable 
whether a brake did any work at all; and as the whole 
time occupied in making the tests illustrated and 
tabulated elsewhere was only half a day—being the 
time necessary for three trains to make a run of about 
eight miles each—it must be considered as well be- 
stowed even for the brake tests proper, while the evi- 
dence which it gives as to the actual resistance of en- 
tire freight trains, including the engime and head re- 
sistance as well as that which can be measured by a 
dynamometer car, is certainly the most definite and 
exact as far as it goes, and probably the most valuable, 
of any which now exists. 

In order that the extreme delicacy, precision and 
simplicity of this method of getting at train resistance 
may be more fully appreciated, we tabulated the 
results more fully than we otherwise should have 
done, since some valuable tests as to matters which 
still remain doubtful might be made in the same way, 
by any one disposed to do so, with but very little 
trouble. A method sosimple, which is accuratelenough 
to betray three times in succession the previously unsus- 
pected fact, that a few inches of extra ballast had 
been used in the hollow of a grade since the available 
levels were taken, may well be more widely known and 
generally used. 

While the tests recorded do not cover as wide a 
range as might be desired, we do not conceive it to be 
possible that any of the observed resistances engraved 
on the diagram are in error by more than 5 to 10 
per cent. The irregularities which appear are, for 
the most part, actual irregularities. It is to be re- 
membered that the vertical scale of the diagram is 
usually large. 

The most salient fact in the test, perhaps, is the 
contrast in the resistance of various trains under the 
same conditions. The Westinghouse train showed 
the lowest resistances throughout. The American 
train was highest, and the other two trains came in 
between. In part, the differences are easily ex- 
plained. The Westinghouse cars were in prime con- 
dition, neither old nor new, and taken fresh from ser- 
vice. Wemay well believe that they best represent 
what is attainable in service. The American cars 
had only run some 400 miles from the shop where 
they were built to the test track. Wheels and _ bear- 
ings were both new, and the cars could not be ex- 
pected to show a low train resistance. 

But the Lehigh Valley and Indianapolis, Decatur & 
Springfield cars were not new, and why they should 
show so much higher train resistance than the West- 
inghouse train is not clear. All the trains alike had 
the advantage of 10 or 15 miles continuous run just 
before entering the “ gravity” test, so that the journals 
were well warmed up for service. The cars had pro- 
bably been standing still a good deal in the three 
months before the tests, which may have affected the 
result. At any rate, the contrast exists and can only 
be due to some slight difference of conditions which 
would be readily removable. 

A still more noticeable feature, perhaps, is the very 
small effect of velocity to increase resistance. Un- 
fortunately, the part of the runs made at the lower 
speeds was made on tangents, while most of the run 
at the higher speeds was made on curves. Even that 
part of the run, however, which was made on tangents 
—which includes speeds from 22 miles per hour down 
—shows that between 22 and 10 miles per hour there 
was no noticeable difference of resistance. If any- 
thing, the higher speed seems rather to have decreased 
resistance. 

For purposes of comparison we had plotted on the 
diagram a curve showing a nondescript formula for 
train resistance whose only known merit is that it 








would give the lowest resistances and least increase 
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from speed for which there isany kind of authority, 
viz. : ; 
v 
The ‘‘ 4” represents a lower constant for train resist- 
ance, apart from the increase due to speed, than there 
is really any authority for, since it does not refer 
to loaded cars alone, but includes the engine 
resistance also, including its internal friction, and 
covers a half train of empty cars, which have a higher 
rolling resistance per ton than loaded cars ; 3} to 4 
lbs. per ton for loaded cars only is about the accepted 
figure. 
The last term is taken bodily from D. K. Clark’s old 


and now well-known formula: 
2 





R=8-+ for tons of 2,240 lbs, 
171 
which gives for tons of 2,000 lbs. : 
v? 
R= 7.14 + —- 
181.5 


This formula has obtained a currency much greater 
than was justified by the basis of experiment on which 
it rested. Nearly all modern results show a faster in- 
crement from speed. It is selected only as showing 
the lowest rate of increase of any formula entitled to 
credence. 

Yet the Westinghouse train, which may be assumed 
to come nearer to representing the ordinary conditions 
of practice than any other, fell distinctly below this. 
The slight curves where the higher speeds were made 
complicate the question, but the curves must have 
have had some resistance and—passing the reason why 
for the moment—we have assumed it at + lb. per ton 
per degree of curvature, and showed by dotted lines, 
with points marked W (Westinghouse), E (Eames) and 
A (American), the tangent resistances thus obtained. 
It will be seen that, after making this allowance, by 
results with the Westinghouse train, an increase of 
freight train speed from 15 to 35 miles per hour does 
not increase resistance by more than 2 lbs. per ton, 
viz.: 6 lbs. against 4 lbs., and that a formula for the 
actual resistance of that train, within the limits of 15 
and 35 miles per hour, would be the extraordinarilly 
low one: 

vw 
R=34+ 367 

This is a striking and important result, going far to 
establish the wisdom of higher freight speeds, as soon 
as trains are properly fitted up with good power brakes 
and with draw-gear that will not give way six or eight 
times a day, as it did regularly with the heavy trains 
at the Burlington brake tests. 

When we come to compare results with the Eames 
and American train, this conclusion is much strength- 
ened, since it is difficult to find evidence in those tests 
that speed had any effect at all without assuming that 
the curve resistance at the higher speeds was almost 
ipappreciable. 

It will be seen that the resistance lines of the Amer- 
ican and Eames trains cross each other in this way : 

~>X< 

This may appear too improbable to be correct, but 
this is not necessarily so, for this reason : The cars in 
each train were not mixed, as they would be in ser- 
vice, but were all built at about the same time in the 
same shop. As we know that freight trucks are 
never, except by accident, precisely square, it is not 
unnatural that the errors in such a single lot of trucks 
should tend to be in one direction, and as the track 
on the first section computed was a long curve to the 
right, on the next to the left, and on the next to the 
right again, if the trucks were even a very little out of 
square the resistances would be somewhat increased 
on the one and decreased on the other. <A correction 
of this kind of about 4 lb. per ton per degree of curve 
would practically eliminate the error. 

Therefore, taking these two runs together, there is 
practically no indication that increase of speed brings 
any increase of resistance, and the evidence of the 
diagram as a whole, that an increase of freight speeds 
from 15 to 30 miles per hour would not increase tiain 
resistance more than about one pound per ton, is very 
strong—not so strong that it may not be refuted, 
but strong enough to require very good evidence to 
refute it. 

This, of course, does not mean that the average 
speed of freight trains could be doubled without harm. 
On up grades this might not be possible, as it would 
increase too much the horse-power demanded of the 
engine. But on level and down grades, where this is 


not a serious consideration, there is noreason apparent | class 45. 


but lack of good brakes and couplings why speed may 


not be made greater with very great advantage. We| applies to a very large amount of shipments from all 
shall probably hereafter approximate more nearly to| the seaboard cities, are that the goods to which the 
the English practice of running freight trains at about | new rate applies shall be delivered with the designa- 


25 miles per hour, although it is to be hoped (and con- 





fidently expected, or half the roads in the couniry 
would be bankrupted) that we shail not imitate like- 
wise the English average train-load, in which practice 
abroad appears to be sadly behind us, after making 
all due allowances for difference of conditions. 

In respect to curve resistance it hardly need be 
said that the diagram very strongly indicates that the 
curve resistance at high speeds is very small indeed. 
If we should assume it at 4 lb. per ton for the lower 
speeds, and } or } lb. per ton per deyree for the higher 
speeds, the diagram gives very much more rational 
indications as respects the effect of speed on resist- 
ance, although not making enough change to modify 
appreciably what we have said about it. Precisely 
such an effect of speed on curve resistance was ob- 
served by Mr. A. M. Wellington in the tests made at 
Cleveland, O., in 1879, where it was found (Transac- 
tions Am. Soc. C. E., 1879, p. 51): 


‘*The resistance of curves decreases materially with the 
velocity, and ap to be greater by a considerable per- 
centage in the st 200 to 500 ft. than on the rest of the 
curve. 


The basis of fact is too small to attempt to draw 
any positive conclusions other than this : that as the 
effect of the curvature and the higher speed together 
was less than might be expected from the latter alone, 
neither can be large, and one or the other is presum- 
ably very small. 
The only other data as to train resistance of the same 
nature and determined in the same manner as this are 
given in some experiments by Mr. C. H. Hudson, com- 
puted and discussed in our ,issue of March 27, 1886, 
which, it is of interest to note, gave strikingly similar 
results. 
The train experimented with in that case consisted 
of an ordinary American 17 X 24 in. engine, as in 
these tests, but followed by only 15 loaded gondola 
cars, averaging something over 24tons each. In such 
a train the resistance per ton would be somewhat de- 
creased by having all the cars loaded but increased 
by the larger proportion of the engine weight to the 
total. The tests were mostly at speeds below 12 miles 
per hour. The results we found to be as follows : 
Lbs. per 
Experiments 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, on same stretch of 1 per cent. a. 
up grade, cars an! engines in ordiuary order, 34% x6% in. 
journals, fair track, joints somewhat down, 6.26 to 8.82 
fe ere eee TAZ 
ss 8 to 13, level track, of same class, different 
Experiments 10 and 12, with favoring rear wind, 


Oe 3.50 
Experiments 8, 9, 11 and 13, no wind......... . .. 4.45, av. 4.13 
Experiments 14, 15, 16, 17, 20 ft. up grade (av. speed 12.85 
MOD HOP ROG) Sock sc devccccce csc FES ES 5.10 
Experiments 18, 19, 20, 2), 22,in same vicinity as above 

OE La. Rr ere ree ae 5 57 
Extreme fluctuation of experiments 8 to 22, 3.44 to 6.16 Ibs. 
per ton. 


For similar speeds we had the almost precisely iden- 
tical results: 








~ Lbs. per ton. = 

Westinghouse train............ .... ... 3 80 to 4.56 averaging 4.32 

Eames and Widdifield & Button... ....6.50 to 7.04 ? 6.84 
American train (too new for fair com- 

POEIOGD eceince 20d ccmenadcoesd ktodec 7.88 to 9 30 7 8.50 


The dynamometer car being interposed between the 
engine and the train in all these Burlington tests, its 
record afforded means of separating the engine and 
train resistances by showing whether the train was 
crowding upon the engine or not and with how much 
pressure. As thescale of the dynamometer diagram was 
6,000 lbs. per inch, however, and the greatest additional 
resistance of the engine only a few hundred pounds, in 
recording which whatever lost motion or spring there 
was in the mechanism was concentrated, no great 
exactitude could be attempted in this respect, 
but in the main there was very little evidence 
of any considerable excess of friction in the locomo- 
tive. 

This was especially noticeable in the case where 
it would be least expected, the test of the Westing- 
house train with its low resistances of 4 + lbs. per ton. 
The dynamometer spring was sometimes in tension 
and sometimes in compression, indicating quite 
strongly that the entire resistance of «ngine and ten- 
der, iucluding the the force required to move the pis- 
tons, valves and excentrics and the head resistance at 
20 miles per hour, was not more than 2 or 3 Ibs per ton 
in excess of the average for the train, a dead calm 
then prevailing. 








FALSE DECLARATION OF THE NATURE OF 
FREICHT. 


The trunk lines have agreed to reduce the rates on 
a large class of cotton goods from 75 to 50 cents per 
100 lbs. from New York to Chicago, and on that basis 
to other points, making a special class of these goods, 
for the second-class rate is 60 cents and the third- 


The conditions of this great reduction in rates, which 








with the name of theshipper; that any shipper who de- 
scribes goods of a higher class with this description, in 
order to secure the lower rate, shall berequired to pay 
the full first-class rate on future shipments; and that 
the shippers who wish to avail themselves of the reduc- 
tion join in endeavoring to secure legislation making 
it a misdemeanor to describe goods falsely for the pur- 
pose of securing rates lower than those of the class to 
which the goods belong. 

This is probably the only country in the world where 
there is not already legislation of this kind, and here 
the lack of it has led toa great amount of misrepre- 
sentation which is precisely of the nature of obtain- 
ing money by false pretenses, and often makes 
it extremely difficult for an honest merchant 
to meet the competition of his dishonest com- 
petitor. For some time past there has been a 
bureau of inspection in New York, which has detected 
a great amount of misrepresentation of this kind, and 
two or three years ago alumber dealer was expelled from 
the Chicago Lumber Exchange for shipping great 
quantities of lumber as salt, which enabled him to un- 
dersell other merchants at an important market, to 
say nothing of the loss caused the railroad company. 
To show how this matter is regarded in other coun- 
tries, we have collected the following from the legis- 
lation of Great Britain, France and Germany : 

The law of Great Britain on the subject is as fol- 
lows (8 Vict., c. 20, § 98, 99, Railway Clauses Act) : 

‘** 98, Every person being the owner or having the care of 
any carriage or goods passing or being upon the railway 
shall, on demand, give to the collector of tolls, at the places 
where he attends for the purpose of receiving goods or col- 
lecting tolls for the part of the railway on which such 
carriage or goods may awe traveled or be about to travel 
an exact account in writing signed by him of the 
number or quantity of goods conveyed by any such 
carriage, and of the point on the railway from which 
such carriage or goods have set out or are about 
to set out, and at what point the same are intended 
to be unloaded or taken off the railway ; and if the goods con- 
veyed by any such carriage, or brought for conveyance as 
aforesaid, be liable to the payment of different tolls, then 
such owner or other person shal! specify the respective num- 
bers or quantities thereof liable to each or any of such tolls, 
‘© 99. [f any such owner or other such person fail to give 
such account, or to produce his way-bill or bill of a 3 
to such collector or other officer or servant of e 
company demanding the same, or if he give a false 
account, or if he unload or take off any vart of his 
lading or goods at any other place than shall be 
mentioned in such account, with intent to avoid the pay- 
ment of any tolls payable in respect thereof, he shall for 
every such offense forfeit to the company a sum not ex- 
ceeding ten pounds for every ton of goods, or for any par- 
cel not exceeding one hundredweight, and so in proportion 
for any less quantity of goods than one ton, or for any par- 
epee one st gn (as = — wom oan w - 
Ss upon any such carriage ; and suc pena’ shall 
in addition t to the toll to which such goods may be liable.” 
We see in this provision made for the use of rail- 
roads purely as toll roads, like canals, which was ex- 
pected in their early days; but the propriety of charge 
ing different rates for different kinds of goods, and ree 
quiring a description of the goods and providing a 
penalty for misrepresenting them, was fully recog- 
nized. 

In France a false declaration of the value of goods 
made by the shipper is punishable in a manner which 
shows how the moral quality of such an act is re- 
garded. Ina case tried by the Commercial Court of 
Marseilles a shipper was found guilty of having 
marked a package of children’s toys and articles de 
Puris, which belong to a higher class, as ‘‘ hardware,” 
which isin a lower class. The shipper offering to pay 
the difference in the rates, the Court declared this insuffi- 
cient, saying that it was well established by previous de- 
cisions that persons who have employed falsification in 
transportation should indemnify the company for all 
the expenses of the inspection and supervision which 
such false declarations make necessary, and be re 
quired to meet the expenses of warning others not to 
follow their example. The Court, therefore, assessed 
damages aside from the amount of the difference in 
rates, and made the fullowing order : 

“*The Court orders the publication of this decision in one 
newspaper at Paris and one at Marseilles, at the expense of 
the defendant, by way of reparation for the false declarations 
by him made.” 

It is peculiarly appropriate that the person guilty of 
obtaining valuable services by false pretenses should 
be compelled by law to advertise himself to the com- 
munity as a cheat. 

In Germany the law provides that if a shipper of 
freight makes a false declaration of goods transported, 
representing them to be of a class on which the freight 
is less than that on the class to which the goods actu- 
ally belong, not only may the deficit in freight be col- 
lected, but anadditional sum, called the ‘‘ conventional 
penalty.” The column heads of the way-bil] calling 
for a description, and the statements on it of the rules 
by which rates are governed, are held to be sufficient 
notice to the shipper. The ,courts have always held 
that the receiver of the freight is liable to this penalty 
and recently the Supreme Commercial Court of the 





tion ‘‘ cotton piece goods” stenciled on the package 





Empire has held that a forwarder is also liable. In 
1879, a man who makes it his business to attend 
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to shipments of freight—a commission shipping broker, 
in fact, such as attend to most railroad shipments in 
Germany—consigned several car-loads of parts of 
machines intended for a Russian rolling-mill to another 
forwarder at a Baltic port, way-billed as ‘‘shaped iron” 
and “iron parts of marine engines,” the rates on 
which are lower than on machinery such as was 
shipped. Some time after the freight had been deliv. 
ered by the railroad and shipped to Russia by the for- 
warder, the railvoad compa.ty, having learred of the 
false declaration, demanded the difference in freight 
of the forwarder at the Baltic port, who paid the 
fieight as given on the way-bill when it was deliv- 
ered to him, and sued him for it and the penalty. The 
defendact claimed that a penalty could not be in- 
flicted upon him, as it was not even pretended 
that he had any knowledge that the declaration of the 
nature of the freight on the way-bill was false, and as 
he had forwarded the freight to the consignee before 
the demand on him was made, he had no means of 
securing reimbursement from the consignee. But the 
Court held that this makes no difference. The law 
makes every receiver of freight liable for the freight 
money on the receipt of the freight and the way-bill; 
and if there is a false declaration in the way-bill, he is 
liable for the penalty also, precisely as if it werea part 
of the rate, and without any regard to his knowledge 
of the falsity of the declaration. For that matter, it is 
not even necessary that the shipper who made out the 
false way-bill should have known that it was false. 
The penalty is for its being false, not for making it so. 

This law is evidently based on the principle that it 
is the duty of those who handle the goods, and who 
alone when goods are packed can easily know what 
they are, to describe them accurately ; and if they do 
not take the trouble to know what they are, they must 
suffer a penalty for their negligence. 

There will probably be no opposition on the part of 
the merchants and the great body of shippers to the 
legislation asked for, and it will be welcomed by many 
of them who have suffered by the false declarations of 
tricky competitors in trade, who in this way have got 
their goods carried for less than what honest men had 
to pay. 








CHICAGO SHIPMENTS EASTWARD IN JULY. 


The reported through shipments of freight from 
Chicago, not including live stock and fresh meat, nor 
shipments over the Chicago & Atlantic Railroad, were 
117,457 in the month of July. The Chicago & Atlantic 
shipments were not so large then as they had been, 
and including those dispatched from the Wabash sta- 
tion were probably not more thana sixth of the whole, 
which would make the total July shipments about 
141,000 tons. In previous years the July shipments 
have been : 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
145,788 160,187 259,253 95,039 138,656 152,828 180,972 

Thus if the estimate of 141,000 tons for this vear is 
correct, the shipments last July were less than in any 
of the seven previous years except 1882 and 1883, and 
very little more than in 1883. The shipments were 
also less than in any previous month of this year; but 
that is usual, and the decrease from June was much 
less than usual, being only 5,740 tons, while the de- 
crease from June to July was 56,497 tons last year, 
129,337 in 1884, and 20,766 in 1882. Last year and the 
year before rates were advanced about the end of June 
to 20 cents, only 5 cents less than this year; so that 
there was a profit on the business when in previous 
months with a very large traffic there was none. Still 
the profit per ton this year in July must have been 
nearly twice as great as last, and the aggregate profit 
considerably greater and still greater than in 1884, 
about the same as in 1888 (with the same rate), greater 
than in 1882 (because of much greater traffic), and also 
greater than in 188i, when July was the first month 
of the railroad war and presumably there was no 
profit on the large business. Thus though the business 
was by no means good last July, it was probably about 
as protitable in the aggiegate as in any other year since 
1880—chiefly because there has been little profit in that 
month. The business being divided among more 
roads, the old ones have profited much less by it than 
in 1883, and very much less than in 1880, 

For the seven months ending with July the reported 
Chicago shipments this year have been 1,066,955 tons. 
For the last five of these months the Chicago & 
Atlantic shipments were not included, and much of 
the time it carried a very large part of the whole, 
170,000 tons would probably be an excessive allowance 
for that road for the time, and this would make the 
total for the seven months only 1,237,000 tons, while 
for the seven years previous they had been : 





Year. Tons. | Year. Tons. 

EES ee 1,633.930 | 1883... ...... .... 1,398.411 
ORAS .. hacckasecs code 1,344,766 | J884......,............ 764,353 
RE pee aye: 1,628,789 | 1885 . ......,.. ......2,011,9414 
LBSZ -crreeeeeeeeree vee +dyLOl1O7 | WBSC(P)scesceeerecerees 1,237,000 
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Thus the shipments this year were less than in any 
other except 1882, which was after the disastrous har- 
vests of 1881. There was, however, a great deal of 
traffic carried at unprofitable rates in all the years 
when the shipments were very much more than this 
year, except 1881, when July was the only month 
when rates were very low. In 1879 the rates began to 
go down early in the year, and were as low as 10 cents 
per 100 to New York part of the time, and only 
began to recover in July; in 1884 and 1885 
there was no profit for three full months. 
when most of the shipments were made, and not much 
in the other months. Still, the shipments this year 
were considerably less than in other years when rates 
were maintained—8 per cent. less than in 1880, when 
the rates were 40 cents for two months, 35 for one and 
30 for the other four, against 25 for all seven months 
this year; 104 per cent. less than for the first six 
months of 1881, when the rates certainly averaged 
more than 30, in spite of some cutting; and 10? per 
cent. less than in 1883, when the rate was 30 cents for 
half the time and 25, the same this year, the 
other half. Thus nothing can make this year’s 
business satisfactory in amount, nor is it in profit ex- 
cept in comparison when there was little or none. 
Add that there were only five roads to divide the busi- 
ness at Chicago in until 1881 and only six until 1883, 
while there are eight now, and it need not be said 
that the old roads have made very much less out of 
the business than they made in former years when 
rates were maintained. Less total traffic, more car- 
riers, lower rates—ail these make the Chicago freight 
much less important to any one road than it once 
was. 

The movement of live stock and dressed beef has 
been much more satisfactory. As this is chiefly for 
current consumption in the East, it varies in quantity 
very much less than the other freight shipments, but 
on the whole increases with the growth of the popula- 
tion to be supplied. This would be almost universaliy 
true but for the shipments of hogs to be packed in the 
Kast, as the product need not be consumed im- 
mediately nor in this country at all. The total live 
stock and dressed beef shipments for July and the 


half-year were, in tons : 

188@ 1885 Increase. P.c 
Juty..... ; = eeen eee 66,037 8.414 12.8 
Seven months ........... 519,895 488,447 31,448 6.4 


The shipments by the Chicago & Atlantic, as wellas 
those by the other roads, are included here. We see 
that the total quantity exceeds one-half of the total es- 
timated quantity of other through freight, while the 
rates received to New York are from $7 to $13 per ton, 
against $5 to $6 for all but a small part of the other 
freight, the average probably being something like $9, 
so that the gross earnings for the live stock and 
dressed meat must have been nearly as great as those 
from other freight and the net earnings perhaps 
greater. This isa matter to be borne in mind when 
considering the value of the Chicago business, and 
it has the greater weight because this traffic has been 
profitable less frequently even than the other freight. 
There have very likely been but one or two years when 
this traffic has been as profituble as it has been this 
year. We cannot say this positively, however, be- 
cause the course of live stock ratesis much less fully 
known than the course of o:her rates. They have 
often been higher than this year—regular rates have 
always been higher—but regular rates have not often 
lasted long. On the other hand, the live stock and 
dressed meatrates were at their lowest during the first 
two months of this year. 

There are two classes of this traffic—the live cattle 
and dressed beef—which are of especial interest 
now because of their rivalry with each other. We 
have followed the course of them month by month 
since the rates were advanced March 1 and made 35 
cents per 100 lbs. to New York for cattle and 65 cents 
for dressed beef. In July the shipments of them from 
Chicago were in tons : 


1886. 1885. Ine or Dec. P.c. 

Dive cattle... sesee . GOGe 30,809 — i47 03d 
PRED, te Paces cccacnas tease 17,477 17.561 _ 84 0.5 
Dressed beef....... 26,547 19,082 -+ 7,465 39.0 
Total beef.... ......... 44,024 36,643 + 7,381 20.1 


There was, we see, very little decrease in the cattle 
shipments this year, but a very large increase in the 
shipments of dressed beef. Of course there can have 
been uo such increase in consumption as 20 per cent., 
but it is possible that the country has taken a larger 
part of its supply than usual from Chicago. Western 
beef has been very cheap, and probably it has. An 
increase in exports, either of cattle or fresh beef, might 
have explained the change, but actually there was a 
decrease of 50 per cent. in the cattle exports and of 
20% per cent. on the fresh beef last July. The dressed 
beef shipments from Chicago were considerably larger 





than in any other month of any year. 





These shipments in successive months of this year 
have been, in tons: 





Dressed Total P.c. 

Cattle. beef. beef. dres’d. 
January....... 30,396 = beef. .17.325 22,328 39,653 56.3 
February.. ... 27,936 = ** ..16,096 21,431 37,527 42.9 
March, .. 25.085 = * ..14.929 18.292 56.2 
Bere 3... - 31.847= “ . 18,153 20,176 52.6 
MOS.ccc s+. 5 SRO = *. 16.804 23,163 610 
June.... ... .. 28,009 = * ..15,960 23,213 59.2 
Oy .6.5'.. «6c, BOS ™ .:17,077 26,547 60.3 


The total quantity of dressed beef was greater last 
month than in any other, and the percentage dressed 
has been exceeded but once. Probably the exodus from 
New York in the summer has an appreciable effect on 
the demand, much the larger part of the city’s supply 
arriving on the hoof, while nearly all the interior 
Eastern supply now comes dressed in refrigerator cars. 
The country which takes dressed beef has so large an 
accession of beef-eaters to its population in summer 
that the consumption of it naturally is increased. But 
the difficulty is to account for the shipments of cattle, 
which were as large in July as the average, and larger 
than in May or June. No small part of these, how- 
ever, go only a few miles from Chicago, to Hammond, 
and are forwarded thence dressed. 

For the seven months ending with June, the live 
cattle and dressed beef shipments from Chicago have 
been, in tons : 


1886. 1885. Inc: or Dec. P ce. 

See 243,545 — 44,315 18.2 

= Beef .. CETTE eT 138.821 — 25,.60 18.2 

Dressed beef........ ...... 155.742 121.797 + 33,955 27.8 

Total beef ..... aebae - 269,315 260 618 + 8 695 3.3 
Per cent. dressed....... ». 57.8 46.7 11.1 


If the Hammond shipments were included, as they 
should be to show the course of the trade, very likely 
we should find that about three-fourths of the beef 
shipped from Chicago reaches its destination dressed 
in refrigerator cars. Whether the Hammond ship- 
ments have increased as much as the others we have 
no means of knowing, but the other shippers of dressed 
beef, who handled a little more than four-ninths of 
the total beef supply from Chicago last year, have 
added another ninth this year and last July shipped 
more than ever before, and the business has grown 
rather faster than it did last year. The average daily 
shipments in successive months have been, in tons : 

Jan. Feb. March. April. May. June. July. 
re 720 765 609 671 747 774 56 
1885.............. 579 536 452 600 625 G12 616 

The daily average this year was 136 tons larger in 
July than in January ; last year only 37 tons larger. 
Counting from March, which in both years was the 
month of smallest shipments, the increase in July was 
164 tons last year and 247 tons this. Thus there has been 
no arrest of the rapid growth of the dressed beef busi- 
ness, but there must be before long, because it has 
already occupied the larger part of the field. 








The Camden & Atlantic Catastrophes. 





The two almost coincident collisions which occurred 
on Sunday of last week (Aug. 22) on the Camden & 
Atlantic Railroad are certainly a discouraging com- 
mentary on the methods of administration which pre- 
vail on even our first-class lines. The result of the 
official investigations which the Superintendent says 
that he has made he “ preferred not to make known at 
present,” the reports say, but enough is clear from the 
full and detailed accounts of the facts which have 
been published to make it reasonably certain that the 
blame for one of the *‘ accidents” at least can be 
charged up justly only against the system of adminis- 
tration and discipline. 

The Camden & Atlantic 1s a nearly straight line. 
59 miles long, from Philadelphia to the sea-coast. It 
does, in the’summer time, an enormous excursion pass- 
enger business, Atlantic City being Philadelphia’s 
Coney Island. Its regular time table shows 19 trains 
a day each way, of which 10 are through expresses, 
and these are supplemented by frequent and heavy 
extra trains, as is natural from the nature of its traf- 
fic. It has little other business, the only freight traf- 
fic being carrying supplies for these excursionists, and 
‘‘varden truck” to Philadelphia. 

Excursion traffic is universally known to be more 
dangerous than ordinary passenger traffic, and a line 
handling passenger traffic (if any) almost exclusively, 
and in crowded trains, is with reason expected to 
be more cautious than one, most of whose trains are 
freight. The Pennsylvania Railroad, which controls 
and operates the Camden & Atlantic, is likewise sup- 
posed to be one of the best managed lines in the world. 
Here if anywhere, therefore, we might expect a 
thorough system of administration at least, so that, if 
an accident happened, it would not be from gross care- 
lessness, nor from neglect of any of the more ordin- 
ary precautions against accident. 

Yet this is precisely what appears to have occurred. 
The causes for one of the ‘* accidents” at least were 
such that if they were permitted to obtain generally 
there would be every chance for almost daily acci- 





dents on every considerable line. In a word, one train 
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was ordered to a meeting point without either the 
other train or the station agent at the meeting point 
being definitely informed of it. The first train naturally 
failed to quite reach the side-track in time, and the 
usual result followed. 

The regular newspaper train had left Philadelphia 
at 4 a. m., as usual and made its usual run of 60 miles 
in as many minutes to Atlantic City. Contrary to the 
usual practice, it was ordered to return at 7:01 a. m. to 
Philadelphia, instead of Jying over till night to re- 
turn. The regular Sunday morning excursion train 
was to leave, and unhappily did leave, Philadelphia 
one minute later, at 7:92, seven minutes after its 
schedule time. The newspaper train was ordered to 
take side-track at Ancora to let this train pass, having 
less than one minute’s leeway on its tume for doing so» 
it would appear, but having been ordered to clear alj 
trains by three minutes, 

The excursion train running against it, we are 
naively told, had ‘** taken on some passengers” at tke 
next station back, and been “ given notice” that the 
track was clear ahead, ‘* which the conductor naturally 
took to mean clear to the next stopping place.” which 
was beyond the established meeting-point. In other 
words, this train of seven loaded passenger cars had 
been allowed to go forward to destruction without the 
slightest intimation from any one that there was an 
opposing train on the track which it was to meet and 
pass at an intermediate side-track, and which would 
come (at least it did come) within about a minute of 
occupying the main track on its time. 

Then began the usual train of favoring circum. 
stances to insure that the mine which had been laid 
should actually gooff. In the first place the passen- 
ger engineer’s watch was fast, as he claimed, and 
even by his watch he arrived at Ancora a minute and 
a half ahead of time. In the second place the young 
fellow who officiated as operator and signalman at 
this lonely station had gone off to breakfast ‘‘ leaving 
the block signal ‘ safe’ displayed.” No blame appears 
to be thrown on him for doing this. It was apparently 
the regular thing for him to go to breakfast at this 
time, and he had received no contrary orders so far as 
appears, nor Jearned that two trains were shortly to 
meet at his station. Possibly an attempt was made to 
give him orders after he had left, but this seems un- 
likely. 

In the third place, as luck would have it, there was 
a sharp curve in this generally. straight line immedi. 
ately beyond the Ancora side-track, which made it a 
rather objectionable place to have a side-track, if it 
could be avoided. 

Result : The newspaper train was just approaching 
the sharp curve from the east, wholly guiltless of 
error, and had begun slowing down to take side-track. 
The excursion train had passed the station, seen the 
safety block signal, which is only what it had a right 
to expect, noticed that, even by a fast watch, it was a 
little ahead of its schedule, and was slowing down 
somewhat to get on time when the collision occurred. 
The newspaper train was likewise slowing down to 
take side-track or the disaster would probably have 
been a memorable one. As it was, both engines and 
the cars next behind them were badly wrecked and 
seven or eight persons injured, but no one killed. 

lhe engineer of the excursion train was blame- 
worthy in two minor respects, having a watch fast and 
being a little ahead of time between stations even on 
a clear track, but it is clear and practically admitted 
that no real responsibility for the collision attaches to 
any of the employés. Neither is any attempt made to 
throw blame upon the dispatcher, nor could there well 
be, for there was none in the ordinary sense. The 
whole blame, therefore, falls on the system of operat- 
ing the road. 

This is clearer from the facts of the second collision 
on the same day, which happened only eight miles off 
and some 14 hours later, between two of the innum- 
erable passenger extras on this line; a train of empty 
passenger cars going down to Atlantic City tu bring 
back the crowd, and an extra express from the sea- 
coust loaded with passengers. The empty train 
“ Had orders to take the siding at Berlin, and wait 
for the extra to pass. Owing to the prevailing dense 
Jog the train hands were unable to see the signals dis- 
ployed, and before the south-bound train could take 
the siding the express collided with it. Both engines 
were damaged considerably. Engineer Simons was 
the only person injured, and he but slightly.” 

According to another account : 

“The collision was caused, it is alleged, by the fail- 
ure of the engineer of the train from Atlantic City to 
discover the danger signal on account of the heavy 
fog. The train of empty cars had orders to take the 
side track at Berlin and wait for the excursion train 
to pass. The engineer of the latter, believing he had a 
Clear track, had no knowledge of the other train until 
the collision occurred. The locomotive of the train of 
empty cars was badly damaged, while the other was 
only slightly disabled,” 
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Unless these various accounts of these two “ acci- | While the circumstances in this case make it a 
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dents” are sadly in error, it would be difficult to | + tocke-out ” rather than a “strike,” the conduct of 


imagine a more dangerous and reckless system of hand- 
ling an enormous passenger traffic than they betray, 
for they show that, at least when occasion seems to 
require it, it is the practice on this road to start out 
trains at any time without any further attempt to 
warn other trains than to order a signal displayed at 
the immediate point of danger, and not always even 
that. The sole chance for safety therefore hangs 
either upon the trains heing exactly on time or upon 
the order to display a danger signal being properly 
sent, and remembered and obeyed by the agent and 
seen by the engineer. Substantially this system has 
been followed and is followed in England and on the 
continent, but only as respects regular trains. Send- 
ing out wild trains, whose existence even is not sus- 
pected by the trains they must pass, is a very different 
matter. 

Perhaps another collision which happened a little 
over two years ago onthe same road and almost at 
the same point, between an ‘‘ excursion” and “ regu- 
lar” may be ‘‘not entirely disconnected,” as Mr. 
Micawber would say, with the cause of tiis accident. 
The cause of the earlier accident, as reported in our 
issue of July 25, 1884, was ‘“*the failure of the engi- 
neer of the regular train to stop at the preceding 
station (some two miles back of where the accideut 
occurred), where he had received orders to await the 
excursion train. Why he did not stop is of course un- 
known, as he was killed, but the conductor said that 
he received the orders and was positive that the engi- 
neer understood them.” 

Why it should be necessary for the conductor to 
‘* be positive,” when written evidence should have 
been available, and why the conductor himself, who 
knew his orders, did not stop the train and save the 
lives of eight persons and the limbs of ten or twelve 
more, does not appear. There would seem to be the 
same evidence of something wrong in the system 
here, but at least this was a case in which both the 
conductor and engineer knew that an opposing train 
was approaching them. Can it be possible that the 
fact that they deliberately disregarded this warning, 
led to the conclusion that on the Camden & Atlantic 
it was not worth while informing them ? 








The strike of the Broadway street railroad men 
this week may be unwise, but it is certainly within 
the right of the men, They have been doing a certain 
amount of work for a certain rate of pay, and all at 
once the company demanded that they should do one- 
fifth more work--make six trips a day, instead of 
five—for the same pay. That is an important change, 
and the men have the right to refuse to work on those 
terms. It is as if we should notify our bakers that in- 
stead cf the ten loaves of bread they have been deliver. 
ing for a dollar, we should require twelve loaves here- 
after. The bakers would probably have a word or 
two to say before we got our bread. 

There is some controversy as to the time required to 
make the six trips, the company insisting that it is less 
than 12 hours a day, and the men that it is more, the 
point being that the company agreed last winter not 
to require more than 12 hours for the regular day’s 
wages. This does not seem an important poin.. Ac- 
tually the company has been paying the men $2 25a 
day for five trips for several months, and any increase 
in the amount of work required changes the pusition 
of the men forthe worse. They have the right to leave 
the company’s service at any time, and the change 
makes it less desirable than it was. Whether it is 
wise for them to strike against the change is not so cer- 
tain. That depends on the company’s ability to get 
other men at the wages it now offers and the men’s 
ability to get other work. The work is less than was 
required until a few months ago, and the pay better; 
but it is to be hoped that the conditions are such that 
men doing that kind of work may have a better time 
of it than they used to have. Still, itis not often that 
so great a change in the condition of any class of 
people can be effected in so short a time, and it will 
not be surprising if the company should be able to fill 
the vacant places within a reasonable time; and if so, 
the striking employés will have made a mistake—not 
as to their rights, but as to their best policy under the 
circumstances. 

It seems as if it ought to be possible, when any such 
changes are contemplated, to negotiate with the men 
concerning them, instead of arbitrarily announcing it as 
if they had nothing todo but accept any terms offered 
them, That is, it should be acknowledged that the 
new requirements change the contract and require the 
assent of both parties to it. Doubtless the relations 
between the street railroad companies and their organ- 
ized employés, as they now exist, would make this 
very difficult, however, 





many of the men, and still more of the Belt Railroad 
men who went out a day later, in attempting forcibly 
to prevent other men from taking their places and 
running the cars they abandoned, of course merits 
punishment as well as disapprobation, and is likely to 
deprive the whole body of strikers of the sympathy of 
the public. 








The Louisville & Nashville, like many other South- 


| ern companies, has had a somewhat unfavorable year. 


For the fiscal year ending June 30 last it reports a de- 
crease of $759,328, or 5.4 per cent., 1m gross earnings, 
and of $790,368, or 13.7 per cent., in net earnings, the 
working expenses having slightly increased. The com- 
pany operated 50 miles less road than for the preced- 
ing year, but very little of the decrease was due to 
that cause, the branch from Montgomery, Ala., to 
Selma, the lease of which was surrendered in 1885, 
having earned only $91,622 in that year. The princi- 
pal loss in gross earnings was on _ passenger 
businese, the decrease being $674,293, or 16.2 per 
cent., while the decrease in freight and other earn- 
ings was only $85,035, or less than 1 per cent. The 
larger part of this decrease in passenger earnings was 
due to the absence of the travel to the New Orleans 
Exposition, which swelled the receipts in the previous 
year; but some of it was also due to the entrance 
of a new line into the regular New Orleans business, 
a traffic which grows but slowly and will not bear 
much subdivision. That the freight earnings decreased 
so little is the encouraging feature of the report, 
especially when it is considered that the wheat crop 
on the northern end of the line was not large, and 
that the business was to some extent affected by the 
strike at East St. Louis near the close of the year. 

The surplus after paying all fixed charges was 
$527,803, being $829,806 (61 per cent.) less than in the 
the previous year. It would have been $60,000 greater 
than it was had not the Kentucky Central failed to 
pay the agreed rental for its use of part of the Knox. 
ville Branch. This surplus was nearly all absorbed by 
the expenditure of $503,118 for construction and im- 
provements, which leaves a balance of $24,685. Of this 
construction expenditure, $195,058, or 39 per cent., was 
for the cha nge of gauge frcm 5 ft. to standard gauge 
a work which could not well have been postponed. In 
addition to the amount given above, there was $115, 
041 paid for construction on controlled lines, which is 
to be repaid by those lines, so that the actual pay- 
ments were $90,356 more than the receipts, if every 
thing be counted. 

The result on the whole is better than might have 
been expected, and should not be discouraging. The 
earnings so far this year are showing a considerable 
gain, and, while no extraordinary increase is probable, 
there is every prospect of a better year. 








The value of the exports of merchandise from the 
United States were less last July than in June or any 
other month of this year except February, but this is 
not unusual, and the exports were much larger this 
year than last, having been for seven years : 


1880..... -- rrr yar!) 569 | on ree $54.612.492 
PE ccna ce speebemais 63,033,615 | 1885............ 266. 45,752,038 
IBBZ........ ccccccee S4G17 F641 _ ecb cdeepedosone 52,782,707 
1883.... ...... ..... 52,884,084 


Thus the value this year, though 154 per cent. more 
than last year, was less than in any other year of the 
seven, though not much exceeded since 1881. 

The imports in July 

$57.31 
52,422, 
65,804,878 
56.980.920 

The imports jast July thus were 13 per cent. more 
than last year, and also larger than in 1854 and 1881 
and were largely exceeded only in 1882. They ex- 
ceeded the exports by $2,748,000, and they have 
exceeded them in every July since 1881. 

For the seven months ending with July the values o 
exports and imports for six years, and the excess o 
one over the other, bave been : 





Year. Exports. Imports. Excess of — 

1881... $488.391,251 $374,780 349 Exports .. $108.610.902 
1882.... 396.968,207 417.592.6074 Imports ... 50,624.367 
1883.... 451,092,306 409,106,133 Exports.... 41,986.173 
1884.... 398 125,007 387.882 ,204 pad . 10 42,803 
1885.... 382,087,880 330, 136.811 ” ' 51.951.069 
1886.... 389,118,549 383,937,791 5,180,758 


There is an increase over last year for the seven 
months of $7,031,000 in exports and of $53,801,000 in 
imports, but the imports were exceptionally light last 
year. The export values were less than in any of the 
other five years, except last year; but they were 
largely exceeded only in 1881 and 1883. Substantially 
the whole increase in exports was in July, and the 
probability is that the large export movement will 
continue. The larger imports indicate greater confi- 
dence and desire to purchase goods, but it is to be 
noted that the increase is over last year only, and that 
there was very great dullness then, There has been a 
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large increase in imports over last’ year in every month 
of this year, and in every month except January and 
June it was larger than in July. 








A report comes from Savannah that the Louisville & 
Nashville is again trying to secure control of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of Georgia. The basis of this rumor 
seems to be that there has been considerable buying 
of Central stock, but for whose account the purchases 
are made is not certainly known. The Central, of 
Georgia, is one of the the oldest and most solid of South- 
ern companies, owning and controlling an extensive 
system in Central and Western Georgia and in Eastern 
Alabama. For a number of years it paid 8 and 10 per 
cent. dividends on its stock, but the increase of com- 
petition for through business and the building of new 
lines into its territory have reduced its dividends to 5 
per cent., and thisamount has been largely drawn from 
the profits of the steamship line which it runs between 
Savannah and New York. It is still, however, a valu- 
able property, and its control would be of considerable 
advantage to the Louisville & Nashville. It is quite 
probable that the building of the extension of the 
Kansas City-Memphis line from Memphis to Birming- 
ham, which is now rapidly going on, may have some- 
thing to do with this movement for control. This 
line is to bave an outlet eastward from Birmingham 
over the Central lines, and may become an active 
competitor for some of the business which now goes 
over the Louisville & Nashville. 

The Central Railroad stoch is very much scattered ; 
there are few large blocks held and not much floating 
stock. There are many small holdingsand a consider- 
able amount is in5and 10 share lots, owned in Georgia 
families who find their profit quite as much in the 
yearly free ride to Savannah at the time of the annual 
meeting as in the dividends they receive. This stock 
is very clesely held and is not likely to come on the 
market, and the vote of these small holders is always 
an uncertain element, largely influenced by personal 
feeling. The late President Wadley had a very strong 
hold upon the small stockholders, which his successor 
seems to have largely inherited, and it is probable that 
actual ownership of a majority of the stock would be 
necessary to secure a change in the management. 

The total amount of the company’s stock is $7,500,- 
000 only. It is not listed or quoted on the Stock Ex- 
change in New York, and is bought and sold chiefly 
at Savannah and Augusta. 








July Accidents. 





Our record of train accidents in July, given on an 
other page, contains notes of 38 collisions, 49 derailments 
and 4 other accidents ; a total of 91 accidents, in which 23 
persons were killed and 88 injured. 

Four collisions and 10 derailments caused the death of one 
or more persons each; 15 collisions, 10 derailments and 1 
other accident caused injury to persons, but not death. In 
all, 14 accidents caused death and 26 injuries, leaying 51, 
or 56 per cent. of the whole number, in which there was no 
injury serious enough for record. 

The 38 collisions killed 7 and injured 54 persons; the 49 
derailments killed 16 and injured 33, while in the 4 other 
accidents 1 person was injured. 

Of the killed 17 and of the injured 62 were railroad em- 
ployés, who thus furnished 74 per cent. of the killed, 7014 per 
cent. of the injured and 71 per cent. of the whole number 
of casualties. 

As compared with July, 1885, there was an increase of 15 
accidents; a decrease of 5in the number killed, and an in- 
crease of 13 in the persons injured. 

These accidents may be classed as to their nature and 
causes as follows : 

COLLISIONS: 


MR Saad fs Aneel ss eotts Chak as Cobiciees Cocelwedbabecctescack wad 27 
eit ietiitshh peak natives ahaha va dbencoamcecnais 8 
MEN cteccttask sic Weneeadie Soe sora cas weed once santa 3 


DERAILMENTS: 
III a5 USS he Sccsee one sce 
IN 5g b55k. sn odd enied obnigdc reduces kseeaeen : 
Es es tn dacenakardecercaeckcnnseeanna ecebé 
Broken wheel..................... b 
Broken axle ..... ........ 


ee fe ae 
Land-slide ....... 
Wash out.. ..... 
Misplaced switch ....... .. 
= ee oe ae 

ym a switc 
Mallcious ohenrect iom..... 
Unexplained.... .......... . 


OTHER ACCIDENTS: 
Broken parallel rod.... .. . . 2.0.22... .s005 ee accep lcamee ais 1 
Loose eee as. ceed? 1 ihiieh ukaah s won.eos 000s Aare: | 
Car burned while runming .......... 6.2... e ese e cece ceeeee 2 





— 49 


while running 3 
Total number of accidents...................266 cee oe 91 
Seven collisions were caused by trains breaking in two ; 
five by misplaced switches ; four by mistakes in orders or 
failure to obey them ; four by neglect to use signals at all or 
to use them properly and promptly; one by a car blown out 
from a siding. 
Both the broken bridges were of wood. One failed because 
its timbers had been partly burned through ; the other, ap- 


A general classification of these accidents is made as 


follows : 
Collisions. Derailments, Other. Total. 
Defects of road 10 1 


Defects of equipment. .... 7 12 2 21 
Negligence in operating..... 30 5 aa 35 
Unforeseen obstructions.... 1 10 2 13 
Maliciously caused..... .... as 4 RS 4 
et | ae a 8 RS 8 

MONE ant @: Naaptessa5tcekes 38 49 4 91 


Negligence in operating is thus charged with 38'¢ per cent. 
of all the accidents, defects of road with 11, and defects of 
equipment with 241<¢ per cent. 

A division according to classes of trains and accidents is as 
follows : 


Accidents; Collisions. Derailments. Other. Total 
To passenger trains....... 3 16 2 21 
To a pass. and a freight..... 18 es ae 18 
To freight trains.... ...... 17 33 2 52 

ey eee ee ee 38 49 4 91 


This shows accidents to a total of 129 trains, of which 42 
(8214 per cent.) were passenger trains and 87 (67!¢ per 
cent.) were freight trains. 

Of the total number of accidents 63 are recorded as hap- 
pening in daylight and 28 at night. 

The increase over June was chiefly in the number of col- 
lisions, that class of accidents forming a larger proportion of 
the total than for some months past. Broken couplings were 
the most prominent cause of collisions, but there were also 
several due to misplaced switches and to failure to use sig- 
pals promptly. This last-named cause of collisions is a fruit- 
ful one, and in all probability more than one of the unex- 
plained collisions was due to it. This neglect of signals is a 
very curious fact, often occurring when it might be least ex- 
pected. It has been remarked before now, and in other oc- 
cupations than railroading, that the disregard of obvious 
means of safety and protection is one of the most singular 
tendencies of human nature. That discipline and authority 
should be needed to force a man to protect his own life is an 
anomaly, but it is nevertheless a case which very frequently 
happens. 

No broken rails were recorded during the month. Supply- 
ing an omission made last month we give here a statement of 
the number of accidents for the first and second quarters of 
the current year, with the proportion resulting from broken 
rails. 








1886 1885 .- 
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Total. Bro. rails. P.c. Total. Bro. rails. P. c. 
First quarter .. 273 3 8.4 447 37 15.0 
Second quarter. 234 0 4.3 218 8 3.6 


This table needs no comment other than has often heretofore 
been made on similar showings. 
For the year ending with July the record is as follows : 
Accidents. Killed. Injured. 
I. 5 vccectivasagacaman scan. hearuage 92 37 172 


PO, vcccct.d benedareucdsa Saesen v1 25 198 
ON OTT rr rere 123 36 134 
SE cccccccecsesessedaee 66 ehnes 96 19 118 
ME ccc scntccdcccdcds csouacesoet 74 31 153 
RE EIS Pee nay 40 90 
ED isnbs ctesceinekesencscs. on Sane 93 21 157 
SSRIS Ce ere rere 81 49 131 
MNS: Sc aekiaha0hes>'sseseoweeheapeanemue 66 23 105 
Ms aici aaig'd VAs CadaSeeeaGedeBeaee cee’ 93 23 170 
Rinks {tndes da snnd-abbeepacane sébeaal 75 33 86 
MEE GinGnocieaatadtocatsbsugiciaetaepdents v1 23 88 
ices ces csad abide sass eets 1,074 360 1,502 

Total, same months, 1884-85 .... ..... 1,236 328 1,550 
es = “ 1883-84........... 1,408 415 1,966 

i. " 1882-83.......... 1,631 470 1,836 


The yearly average for the four years was 1,337 accidents, 
393 killed and 1,714 hurt The monthly average for last year 
was 90 accidents, 30 killed and 125 injured. 

The averages per day were, for the month, 2.93 accidents 
0.74 killed and 2.84 hurt; for the year, 2.94 accidents 
0.99 killed and 4.12 injured. : 

The average casualties per accident for the month were 
0.253 killed and 0.967 injured ; for the year they were 0.335 
killed and 1.467 injured. 

The month was thus about up to the average of the year in 
accidents, but below it in casualties. 








The Origin of the Southern Gauge. 





The truth of history is violated by an article in a recent 
issue of Engineering on ‘ Railway Gauge in the United 
States” ina manner which it is worth while to correct. It 
is there stated : 

‘* The sectional feeling engendered between the states north 
of the Obio and Potomac Rivers and those south of those 
rivers, by the issue of slavery,found vent in a somewhat 
curious result, and thatis the difference of railway gauge 
between the two sections. It was originated a number of 
years ago by Southern politicians, who endeavored to chec 
internal commerce by framing into the charters of Southern 
railways clauses fixing the gauge at 5 ft.,” etc. 

If Engineering had any shadow of ‘‘ authority” for such 
a statement, it could have been nothing better than the state- 
meut of some of the many newspaper cor: espondents in this 
country who deliberately manufacture ‘‘ history” in order to 
make an interesting narrative, stopping at nothing which 
will render their story readable, unless it is manifestly ab- 
surd or known to be untrue to the great mass of their read- 
ers. Beyond denial, the Southern gauge did originate “a 
number of years ago,” for it originated some months before 
the trial of the Rocket in 1829, but ‘slavery and sectional 
feeling” have enough sins to answer for without being sad- 
died with this, for the Southern gauge originated in the most 
innocent way in the world, viz., in the brain of a Northern 
engineer, the venerable and still living Horatio Allen, who 
ran the tirst locomotive ever run in America, at Honesdale, 
Pa., Aug. 9, 1829, 58 days before the trial of the Rocket. 

He, in comimon with the rest of mankind at that date, had 
but a faint suspicion that the lines which were then already 
under way in South Carolina, Maryland, New ; York 
and Pennsylvania could by any possibility be linked together 
into a continuous net-work, and had.no suspicion at all that, 





parently, because it was worn out and partly rotten. 


even if they were, the interchange of traffic in the same cars 


would be even a minor factor inthe problem. He accord- 
ingly reasoned out what was abstractly the best gauge as 
best he could ; fixed on 5 ft., and recommended that. In the 
valuable series of papers on ‘‘ The First Five Years of the 
Railroad Era” which he contributed to the Railroad Gazette 
in 1884, he gives (April 11) the following account of how it 
all came about : 

‘* When George Stephenson, having been Chief Engineer 
of the Stcckton & Darlington, became Chief Engineer of the 
Liverpool & Manchester Railroad, he adopted 4 ft. 81¢ in., 
the gauge of the Stockton & Darlington, as the gauge of the 
first railroad to be cunstructed for general freight and pas- 
senger transportation. There is no statement as to the grounds 
for this important decision. 

‘* 1t is plain that there were some reasons to be complied 
with on the Stock.on & Darlington, which made the use of 
that half inch of value. 1t is also plain that there were no 
such conditions on the Liverpool & Manchester. Why that 
liberty was not used we have no knowledge. 

‘* When the time came for action in the United States, at 
the North there was also no limitation, but again the coal- 
mine railroad gauge of 4 ft. 8'¢ in. was adopted. In only 
two cases were there omissions to follow the precedents thus 
established. 

‘* One was by the South Carolina Railroad Company, who, 
in accordance with the report of the Chief Engineer (Horatio 
Allen himself), adopted 5 ft. as the width of the gauge on 
their railroad. 

‘*In that report 1e vresented, as far as known at that 
time, the conditions be complied with in reference to the 
locomotive, the railr. 1 cars, freight and passenger, with 
due reference to cost ot road-bed. 

‘* This action of the South Carolina Railroad determined 
the gauge of the Southern roads, which continue that 
gauge to this time, but it is to be anticipated that the com- 
mercial advantages of uniformity of gauge will eventually 
narrow the gauge down to the coal-mine gauge of 4 ft. 814 
in. 
‘* The other gauge referred to is that of the Erie Railroad. 
The gauge adopted for that road was 6 ft. Of that gauge 
were the 75 miles of the Eastern Division, used for many 
years, 
” **When the time came that it was believed that provision 
had been made for extending the road to Lake Erie, the ques- 
tion of gauge was again raised. Being at that time Consult- 
ing Engineer of the company, the question was referred to 


me. 

‘“‘In the report submitted in reply, the conditions as to 
locomotives and cars were made the basis of the judgment, 
and again the 5 ft. gauge was the conclusion. 

‘*The conclusion was concurred in as an engineering ques- 
tion, but the actionof the company was to adhere to the broad 
gauge, and mainly for financial reasons.” 

This was about 1847. That Mr. Allen’s judgment as to 
what was mechanically the best gauge was a good one, will 
hardly be disputed now, for if the whole railroad system were 
to be wiped out and the question of gauge were up anew, 
there would probably be a very general agreement on 5 ft., 
ason the whole preferable to 4 ft. 8'4 in. That he only 
shared a universal error in not foreseeing how great a factor 
the interchange of cars was to bein the gauge question, is 
indicated in a curious way by a masterly report, bearing 
date March 25, 1856, or nearly 10 years later, by D. C. 
McCallum, that first example and worthy representative of 
the modern railroad manager, then General Superintendent 
of the New York & Erie Railroad. 

Perhaps no single railroad report which has ever been pub- 
lished in this country is a greater milestone of railroad prog- 
gress. Init Mr. McCallum gives, first, an account of his then 
unique organization, which was the first real attempt to sys- 
tematize the administration of a great railroad system, and 
which is followed in substance to thisday. He then gives 
what is unquestionably the first set of telegraph rules for 
train dispatching ever prepared or published, arguing in 
favor of the system with a care and detail which seems need- 
less enough now, but which were then needed to defend 
something new and strange to every one. Forms agreeing 
with those now known as the “ regardless” and ‘ time” 
train orders are given, including the now universal ‘‘31” 
and ‘'32” signals, and meeting orders are likewise provided 
for, all with substantially the same safeguards as to repeat- 
ing messages back, duplicating and repeating orders, etc., 
which are now in use in the best systems, and which have 
been sometimes neglected since with disastrous results. 

The physical characteristics and structures of the road are 
then given in much detail, followed by a full report of the 
still famous and useful tests of the hacling power of engines | 
made by the late Zerah Colburn, under Mr. McCallum’s 
direction. The part of most curious interest for our imme- 
diate purpose comes next in order, a ‘‘ comparison of gauges,” 
which closes the report. 

Enough is given in the report itself to show that the author 
of it was no ‘‘ moss-back ” nor fossil, but a man of extraor- 
dinary foresight, alive to all that was best in the railroading 
of his day, and largely himself the creator of it. He, if any 
one, might have been expected to foresee and provide for the 
coming changes in the way of interchange of cars, yet how 
does he look at it? After arguing with much ingenuity and 
detail the mechanical side of the question in favor of the 6 
ft. gauge, in which he was more nearly right than many who 
took the other side, we have the following—in the light of 
later history, exceedingly funny—comments on the inter. 
change question : 

‘* It is also said that uniformity of gauges is necessary to 
the economical] transportation of freight, and that a departure 
from the uniformity heretofore preserved would involve ad- 
ditional expenditure in loading and unloading freight. 

‘* Plausible as this argument may at first sight appear, it is 
nevertheless in point of fact not true as to the economical 
effects claimed ; as the cost of transferring freight from the 
cars of one road to those of another with which it connects is 
less than that of hauling the ‘empty returned cars’ back— 
rendered necessary in cases where the freight is sent east— 
the preponderance of trade being largely in that direction. 
It may be said, the ‘dead weight’ is the same whether the 
load was conveyed in cars belonging to this or some other 
company ; but such is not the case,as the cars belonging to 
this road may be used in transporting local freights on their 

return, between intermediate stations, to as to be partially 
loaded at least; while in the other case, the cars must be 





promptly returned to their owners for use,” 
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The guileless innocence of the primeval manager, who could 
not even imagine how we should change all that later, is be- 
trayed in the last italicized clause, but he gets on to stronger 
ground at once by remarking that carson foreign roads were 
not even decently maintained, making trans-shipments often 
necessary. 

‘“This has been the experience of this road, and our ac” 
counts show that it has cost this company nearly double the 
amount per mile run for the repairs of cars belonging to other 
lines that has been expended on theirown. These objections 
have been found so serious in their character that it has been 
deemed necessary to almost entirely discontinue the system 
of interchange, although the lateral roads connecting with 
this were constructed of the same gauge with that particular 
object in view.” 

‘** An accurate account of the cost of loading and unloading 
freight has been kept at Dunkirk, from which it appears that 
the cost is 7 cents per ton, certainly a much less sum,” etc. 

This same song was sung by the narrow-gauge sirens in 
later days, and with it they sang the money out of many a 
man’s pocket, who could have been lured to financial destruc- 
tion by no broader-gauged song. In fact, the narrow gauge 
itself was (logically enough from his premises) anticipated 
by Mr. McCallum, for he says at the end of his report : 

‘* While upon some roads a gauge of 6 ft. may be found 
more economical in the transaction of a heavy business, a 
gauge of 4 ft. 81¢ in. may be much more suitable for the 
business of others ; indeed, it is questionable whether, for a 
road doing a very light business, even the latter may not be 
found too wide for economical transportation.” 

But it is questionable if even a narrow-gauge advocate ever 
asserted the unimportance of uniform gauge quite so broadly 
as Mr. McCallum in bis conclusion, for he says : 

‘*T have no doubt that ag owning main lines have 
nothing to gain, but much to , by such an arrangement 
(interchange of cars), and I confidently believe that the ex- 
perience of railroad managers generally will bear me out in 
the remark, that a road 500 miles long with a gauge which 
does not correspond with that of any (italics ours) independent 
line with which it connects enjoys, in this particular, an 
enviable position !” 

When these views were expressed (at the end of 1855) by the 
most enlightened railroad manager of his day (who, it is to 
be remembered, practiced what he preached as respects roads 
of his own gauge, and was not simply crying ‘‘ sour grapes” 
as respects other roads), the Southern railroad system had al- 
ready grown to some 2,800 miles on some 50 different 
lines, chiefly in the South Atlantic and Gulf states, out of 
some 13,000 miles in the country. It is therefore small mat- 
ter of surprise that these several roads had followed in the 
maitthe.example of the lines nearest to them in respect to 
gauge, without attempt to unify the gauge of the entire 
country ; and while sectional feeling may have had some in- 
fluence on this indifference, and in fixing the northerly limits 
of the gauge, the evenness of the figure al: ne probably had 
more, in the formative period of the Southern system. Had 
the North been so fortunate as to start in likewise with a 5 
ft. gauge, it is questionable if such meaningless variations as 
the 4 ft. 10 in. gauge of Ohio and New Jersey—which latter 
was introduced from “sectional feeling”, i. e., in the sup- 
posed interest of the state, so as to make important railroad 
points of the trans-sbipping stations—would ever have oc 
curred. As late as 1853 serious riots occurred when it was 
proposed to make the lines now constituting the Lake Shore 
road of a uniform gauge, and the Cincinnati Southern was 
made of the 5 foot gauge, in part from the same motive, to 
have all traus-shipments occur at Cincinnati, at a time when 
it was evident that the Southern gauge could endure but a 
few years longer. 

To further illustrate how widely scatte: ed was the railroad 
construction of ‘‘ the first five years of the railroad era,” and 
how little hkelihood there was that the necessities of the 
future could have been foreseen, we have compiled from the 
historical records of the census of 1880 the following table, 
showing the number of miles and companies for each year to 
1835 inclusive : 





_ States. 
New d. & Ohio & 
England. Middle. Va. South. West. U.S. 
1830 {i ee p 1 1 5ée 4 
ee pean’ hen 14.8 + 10 39 8 
a, §No.lines.. ... 4 - 5 
1831 4 Miles .. , se 26 98.7 
1832 No. lines... .. 5 2 1 9 
>a} ee 83.8 42.7 52 12.8 191.3 
1833 { No. liaes.. .... 3 1 1 1 6 
> aa : 27.3 73 —* 
No. lines.. 1 1 _ 
1834 | Milos 31.6 170.812 see 213.9 
1835 {| No. lines... 3 3 L 1 7 
eo 1 Miles ..... 66.5 = . r ad = 8 
-) No. lines. 3 : 26 
1830-35} Miles... 98.1 353.1 1745 137 34.7 797.4 


The table is not precisely correct, for the Baltimore & Ohio 
had 15 miles completed in 1829, and other errors doubtless 
exist, but not enough to affect its substance. In the last four 
years of this era the South Carolina Railroad was the longest 
one in the country, and it was also, in those years, a very pro- 
gressive and prominent line. It will be seen that, up to 1836, 
the average mileage constructed per company was only 30 
miles. 








The Baltimore & Ohio in New York and Philadelphia. 


The Baltimore & Ohio is not taking any treight from New 
York now. Not being able to ship by rail, it might resort to 
steamers, and it probably would if it did not expect to open 
a railline soon. The business it could secure by a steamer 
line would be, in many respects, different from that which it 
would seek for a rail line, and 1t might not pay to build upa 
business which in a short time would have to be abandoned 
in great part. The only obstacle to a connection with the 
Reading and the Central of New Jersey is the lack of a con- 
nection through the city of Philadelphia, where the Baltimore 
& Ohio is already taking through freight by its own road. 
To make the connection through or around Philadelphia may 
take months yet, but it is possible that a temporary connec- 
tion by means of a car transfer in the Delaware at Philadelphia 
could be provided within a short time, and if so, itiscertainly 











best to wait for it. The company has been negotiating with 
the Central of New Jersey for a long time, and it is not an 
easy matter to manage, the Reading being in Receiver’s 
hands, and it not being certain what will be the future of 
either it or the Central. But the difficulty and the persist- 
ence with which the negotiations are kept up indicate 
that something more than a temporary arrangement to 
fill the gap until the Baltimore gets its line to Staten Island 
is intended. It ishardly worth the while of the Central to 
rouble itself about the matter unless it can have the business 
for a considerable period; but what the Baltimore & Ohio 
can do without sacrificing its Staten Island interests is not 
easy to see. 

Meanwhile there can hardly be said to have been any 
change in the situation except that it 1s more talked about, 
and, possibly, that the Baltimore & Ohio is paying larger 
commissions to scalpers for the sale of its tickets to 
Western points. It bas made no change in its prices of them 
to the public, adhering to $15 to Chicago, as it has since 
November. But there was very little said about it for 
months until now, when it is taken upas if it were a new 
thing. Brokers sell the tickets for $13 and sometimes less; 
and it is possible that the company has been increasing its 
commissions for this purpose, expecting to affect more 
seriously the passenger business of the other lines. It 
doubtless is getting a great deal of the travel, but doubtless 
the other roads are doing well not to change their rates on 
that account. 

When the Baltimore & Ohio does get its line to New York, 
it will want business at full rates. It is expected to claim 
a larger share than it has had heretofore, but it will hardly 
be likely to prefer such a claim until it has proved that with 
its new facilities it can command moreat the rates other roads 
get. Therefore, it is not probable that it will resort to any 
open cutting of rates, as some seem to expect. 

Whatever may happen at New York, it is likely to divert 
an important amount of business from the Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia. The west-bound shipments thence are only 
about a fourth of those at New York, but the Pennsyl 
vania carries about three-fourths of them, and _ the 
Baltimore & Ohio has had scarcely any; being able to 
carry to Pittsburgh as well as to other places further 
west, it will be able to take an important traffic which the 
Erie and New York Central (both of which bave lines 
to Philadelphia, which together take about a fifth 
of its shipments) could hardly touch. It will also be a much 
shorter road thence to Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, etc., 
than the Northern lines, and altogether more nearly equal to 
the Pennsylvania for Philadelphia business. It will proba- 
bly be very disagreeable for the Pennsylvania to have it 
there, as it was for it to go into Pittsburgh years ago; but it 
can’t be helped, and it only makes Philadelphia like other 
large cities. The Pennsylvania itself has long divided the 
Baltimore business with the Baltimore & Ohio, bringing 
there sometimes quite as much grain, etc., as the older 
road, and taking from it, we believe, more than a fourth of 
its through shipments. 








The Late Ellis S. Chesbrough. 





Although the fame of the great engineer who passed away 
on the 18th of the present month, full of years and honors: 
was won more in hydraulic and city engineering than in rail- 
road work, yet the foundations of his fame were laid in rail- 
road service, where al] his earlier years were passed. Few 
men have had a more rounded and complete professional 
life, or have better #lustrated the best traditions of the pro- 
fession. 

Mr. Chesbrough had just entered his seventy-fourth year 
at the time of his death, having been born near Baltimore, 
Md., July 6, 1813. He began his professional life at the 
early age of 15 as chainman on the first preliminary surveys 
for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, that great schcol for 
afterwards famous engineers. Two years later he was on 
the Allegheny Portage Railroad, and a year later on the 
«‘Paterson & Hudson,” now the eastern end of the Erie. 
Although only 18 years old at that time he was in charge of 
party on surveys. 

For the next six years, still working his way north, Mr. 
Chesbrough was on the Boston & Providence, Taunton & New 
Bedford, and finally the Lowell & Concord road, from which 
he went to the Louisville, Cincinnati & Charleston Railroad, 
as Senior Assistant Engineer, on which and various other 
Southern roads, he continued till 1842, when he was 29 years 
old. On this corps likewise, under his orders, were a num- 
ber of men afterwards famous. 

Railroad building had then practically ceased from the 
effects of the panic of 1837, and for the next year or two 
Mr. Chesbrough’s only employment was some time spent in 
the shops of the Providence & Stonington Railroad to learn 
the use of tools, and a completely unsuccessful and soon 
abandoned attempt at farming ; but in 1844, at the age of 
81, he was again in the harness, locating and constructing 
the Stonington Branch of the Boston & Providence, the Ash- 
burnham & Brattleboro, and in part the Pawtucket Branch 
of the Boston & Providence. 

Here Mr. Chesbrough’s railroad career was ended by an in- 
vitation in 1846, when he was only 33 years old, to become 
Chief Engineer of the Western Division of the Boston water- 
works, of which another eminent railroad man, John B. Jer- 
vis, was Consulting Engineer. He acted in a consulting ca: 
pacity for various railroads in later years, but never again 
was di.tinctively a railroad man. 

His work on the water-works was very successful, and at 
the age of 48 (1851) he was appointed City Engineer of 
Boston, from which he resigned four years later to under- 
take the work which marked the beginning of his broader 





fame, providing Chicago with sewers, subaqueous tunnels 
and water. He spent two or three years in investigating all 
that had been done in that line, both at bome and abroad, 
and presented a masterly report which led to the adoption 
and successful carrying through of the then novel projects 
which have done so much for Chicago. The only error in 
Mr. Chesbrough’s recommendations, if it can be called an 
error, was in not making sufficient allowance for the rapid 
growth of the city; but had he done so, to the extent of urg- 
ing that full provision be made at once, it is questionable ig 
the works could have been carried through, or that it woul 
have been economically defensible to make the provisions so 
early, if they had been. 

From this time on Mr, Chesborough was engaged as consult - 
ing engineer on many works, of which the proposed Detroit 
River Tunnel is the only railroad work which we recal]. He 
continued City Engineer of Chicago, however, until a few 
years ago (1881 we believe), when the gradual failure of his 
health, and some other circumstances which are understood 
to have been greatly to his credit, led to his resignation. His 
latest work was preparing a report, which was substantially 
followed, on the Quaker Bridge Dam, for the Croton water 
works, 

Mr. Chesbrough was one of the earliest members and a 
Past President of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
and was throughout his life a great student—as is almost self- 
evident from his record as an engineer—and had become like- 
wise a man of wide and general culture. Modest, unassum- 
ing and indefatigable, he embodied as fully as is often possible 
those qualities and those virtues which go to to the making of 
a great engineer—which he unquestionably was. 








The Wheat Movement. 

The movement of wheat to the seaboard, which first be- 
came large in the first week of August, invreased further in 
the second week, the gain being at New York, whose receipt, 
were larger than in any previous week of this year and much 
larger than in any week of last year, and were exceeded in 
only one week of 1884. The movement of winter wheat has 
not usually been to New York to so great an extent, and it 
is going there now to get the advantage of canal rates 

The wheat receipts at New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more and the aggregate at all Atlantic ports in each week 
since the new winter wheat began to move have been, in 
bushels : 


Atlantic 
New Yi rk. Phila. Balimore. ports. 

June average........ 1,180,565 46,300 51,407 1,624,310 
Week to— 

July 10.. rem 7.921 80,856 915 237 
F Dsavibeés 00 aon 1,028,100 70.903 399,524 1,688 621 
EE ixebonseaee 20 870,882 334,704 512,484 1,895 753 
Dt nh dpsstwest we 70.696 475.328 647.491 1,937.436 

ME. Tiinascoveves sa 1,474,730 619,751 753,293 3,323,104 
© BB sscneneses. ve 1, 510,668 743,075 3,52 ,736 


The New York receipts were less in every July week than 
in any June week but one, which indicates that the move 
ment of the new crop bad not much to do with them, but 
Baltimore and Philadelpbia received in a single week in 
July more than for months previous, and there was no cor- 
responding increase at New York until this month. But the 
increase at New York is not attended with a decrease at 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, whose receipts, however, have 
been exceeded in previous years much more frequently than 
the largest of these New York receipts have been. Thus, 
while the largest Baltimore receipts this year were 753,300 
bushels, in 1884 it received for three successive weeks ending 
Aug. 9, 1,0(3.280, 1,411,448 and 811,441 bushels— 
3,225,000 bushels in three weeks, against 3,137,000 in 
six weeks this year. The Philadelphia receipts were then 
much less then than this year, however—1,687,800 for 
six weeks corresponding to those in which it has received 
2,019,300 bushels this year. In 1883 there were three weeks 
in which Baltimore received more than a million bushels, and 
in 1882 five weeks, and in these five it received 6,798,450 
bushels, but then the total Atlantic wheat receipts were much 
larger than the largest this year. The indicavions are, how- 
ever, that the wheat has been withheld from the railroads 
more than usual when the whole movement bas been as large. 
The effort to reach the lake and canal route has resulted in 
the extraordinarily large receipts at Toledo and Detroit, 
which have come very largely from a territory which for 
several years past has shipped chiefly directly through by 
rail. One of the effects has been to advance lake 
and especially canal rates, the latter being now 6 cents 
per bushel, which would have been high before the 
tolls were abolished, and is twice as much as the 
raies have often been in the last two years, and 
substantially equal to the railroad rate. If the movement 
from the Northwest continues, large shipments will soon be 
forced to go by rail by the sheer inability of the canal boats to 
carry it all ; and this will be likely to extend to some extent 
to the railroads west of Buffalo and Erie, which compete 
with the Jake vessels, which get about balf as much for 
carrying from Chicago to Buffalo as the canal boats get for 
carrying from Buffalo to New York. ; 

The receipts of the Northwestern markets were nearly the 
same in the second week as in the first week of August, nearly 
half of them being at Toledo and Detroit. Receipts are de- 
clining at St. Louis, where they first became large, having 
been there, in bushels: 





“ii. July holy 31, Aug. 7, Aug. 16. 
July 10. July 17. uly 24. uly 31. . 7. Aug. 14. 
7342 416 1,263,489 1,371,746 1,047,957 705 807 597,831 


while for the entire five weeks to July 3 they were only 
385.908 bushels. This is the usual course at St. Louis. It 
bas its largest receipts shortly after the new crop begins to 
move. The aggregate Northwestern wheat receipts are still 
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among the largest ever known so early in the season. For 
the six weeks ending Aug. 14 these have been for 17 vears: 
Year. Bushels. | Year. Bushels. 
1870 Se sds 5-1 G,2HB S20 | BRID. . 26. os eee cee 8s 14, 188,550 
eee a 6,568,280 | 1880........ . ? . 15,503, 702 
BMD shs4ckeeecds cece oe. rae 9.138.783 
1873 .. seul GBPS BIG) PASS. ios ee Sees. 16,057.693 
1874 - 7,709,176 | 1883 ............... 8,408,970 
1875 = 970,200 | 1884......... ........ 11.527 906 
io Se tay me ys 6 537 436 ee Se ODS 7.612 ,287 
1877... & pateqnsante 5,090 53: 9 | BI nko enh >< a tnerad 17,812,782 
1878.. 11, "403, 58 | 





Thus ‘the receipts this year have been larger than in any 
other, even 15 per cent. more than in 1880 and 11 per cent. 
more than in 1882, heretofore the year of largest receipts. It 
is not probable, however, that the quantity sent to market by 
the farmers has been so large this year as in some others of 
larger crops, but that there bas less been shipped through by 
rail so as to escape record as received at a Northwestern mer_ 
ket. There has certainly been, however, a very heavy wheat_ 
movement in the West which has greatly benefitted many 
railroads south of the latitude of Chicago. 

The reports of July exports show an increase in quantities 
over last year of 119 per cent. in cotton, 26 per cent. in grain 
and flour, 8!4 per cent. in petroleum, and a decrease of 314 
per cent. in provisions (beef, pork and dairy products) . The 
increase in values was 92 per cent. for cotton, 83224 per cent. 
for grain and flour, and 1 per cent. for petroleum, and a 
decrease of 9 per cent. for provisions, the aggregates of all 
being: 


1886. 1885. Increase. P.c 

Value ........ $30,869,829 $25,436,247 $5,433,582 21.4 

The increase in the value of the cotton exports alone was 
$3,299,325, though July is next to the last month of the 
cotton year, when exports are likely to be very light. The 
increase in grain exports isin wheat (81 per cent.) and flour 
(64 per cent.), there being a decrease of 181¢ per cent. in the 
corn exports, There was an increase of 22 per cent. in the 
quantities of pork products exported, but a decrease of 38 
per cent. in beef and tallow, and of 231¢ per cent. in live 
sattle, and of 2514 per cent. in dairy produce. The exports of 
pork products were exceeded in 1878, 1879 and 1880, and 
again in 1883, but they were very nearly equal to the 
average of the last ten years, 

The flour and grain exports, though so much larger this 
year than last, were greatly exceeded in quantity in 1881 and 
1880, and were exceeded in value in 1882 and 1884 also, 


having been: 

Year, Bushels Value. 
TS8l « 22,521 817 $19,976. 767 
1882 122,409 16,468,269 
1883 . lh, 179.597 
1&84 12,: 





S7218It 
11,570,649 
1882 the wheat and flour arog amounted to 12,570,- 


..13 3 
10.65°3.046 
.14,349,308 





1886. 


229 


229 bushels, valued at $15,839,673, against 10,920,113 
bushels and $9,954,220 this year, we average value having 


fallen from $1.26 to 91 cents per bushel. 


Pennsylvania Railroad anal in July. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad statement for July is a very 
favorable one, for both the Eastern and Western systems, the 
gain of the latter, perhaps, being more encouraging than that 
of the former, because it had persistently shown a deficit 
heretofore this year, which, though less than last year, 
showed an unsatisfactory condition of business on that vast 
system, 

For 18 successive years the July earnings and expenses of 
the lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie have been : 


Gross Net 
Year earnings. Expenses. earnings. 
to Aes ee beh dade $3,203,462 $2,251,913 $95L 549 
1874 : . 3,181,785 i 961, 160 1,270,625 
BPE i xocseniteesveoruda . 3.073, 10 1.91516 1,159.977 
Ba PE eee eee 2,921,284 1,857,589 1.063.695 
7 1.880.337 1.400.976 479,361 
2,536 733 1,485,670 1,051 063 
2,782 908 1,783,291 999,615 
3.449.644 2,147,139 1.302 505 
3,780,418 2,259,447 1.490.971 
4,149,150 2,502,057 1.647.093 


4.130,950 
3,989,085 


2,638,216 
2,597,969 
3.68.»,105 2.425.056 1,160.049 
4,356,677 2,776,049 1,580,628 
Thus the gross earnings and the working expenses were 
larger this year than ever before, and the net earnings were 
exceeded only in 1882. The increases over last year are: 


1,492,734 
1,391,116 





Gross earn, Expenses. Net earn 
Amount -- «- §671,572 $50,993 $420,579 
PO WO onc nciks nase 8.2 103 371 


The gross earnings were only $20,000 more than in June, 
but the expenses were $209,000 less. The increase in not 
earnings over last year was greater in June than in July, 
but that was because they,were extraordinarily small last 
year in June and a great deal larger in July. 

Meanwhile the surplus over all liabilities of the system west 
of Pittsburgh and Erie, or its deficit in meeting them, 
been, in July: 

1879 - Deficit . 


has 


$°.421 | 188§3— Surplus.. 


$121 972 


1x80—Surplus - Pree 3 6.823) 1884— “..... 51,695 
1ssi— “ sees es 231,007 | 1885—Deficit ......... 37,108 
issz— “ ple anna 319,567 | 1886--Surplus...... .. 236,321 


The result in July this year was therefore the best this sys- 
tem has had since 1882, and better also than in 1879 or 1881. 
This system must have profited very largely by the heavy 
movement of wheat in July. The receipts at Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, which are largely brought by this road and 
chiefly from this Western system, are a very inadequate 
measure of the whole movement on this system, but they 
serve to show that there was a great increase over last year. 
For four weeks to Aug. 7 (the arrivals at the ports of ship- 
ments from the West in July lasting till that time), these 
Philadelpbia and Baltimore wheat receipts have been nearly 
twice as great as last year—3,813,578 bushels, against 1,973,- 
675 last year. 

Adding the surplus or subtracting the deficit of this West- 


ern system from the net earnings of the Eastern system, we 
have, for both systems : 


1879. G0UG,106 | 2SGB...... ...ccdvaveree. $1.614,706 
ee .1,6:9,328 | 1884.... ..... ad siamese 1,44”,811 
et t,o oes conse 1,122,941 
ere ee fe ee preter ys 1,816,949 


So that the income from both eystemns was larger this year 
in July than in any other except 1882, and $694,000 more 
than last year, which is nearly % per cent. on the capital 
stock. 

For the seven months ending with July, the gross and net 
earnings and working expenses of the lines east of Pittsburgh 
and Erie, have been, for nine years : 





Year. Gross earnings. Experses. Net earnings. 
rr $16,216.733 $11,007,953 ) 
1878.. 16.988. 671 10,° 91,710 
TED. (0004 scsecee 18, 196,964 11,351,494 

380 383.715 13,486, OL 





14,846,132 
16,962 783 
18,471.71 
322 3: 17,818 978 
9.004.701 17.3 4,791 
27.606,844 18,356,590 
Thus the gross earnings and expenses this year 
ceeded only in 1883, but the net earnings were exceeded in 
each of the five years from 1880 to 1884, inclusive. The 
increases over last year are: 





7,6 
9° 240.254 
were ex- 





Gross earn. Expenses Net earr. 
EOIN scians0ces $2.602.145 $1,031,799 $1,570 344 
Per ceat.. 10.4 6.0 20.4 


Of this large gain in net earnings, no jess than $862,268— 
more than one-half—was made in the last two months of the 
seven. 

The surplus or deficit for the seven months of the lines wes? 


of Pittsburgh and Erie has been: 








1879 ..Deficit, $422,758 | 1883.. .. Surplus, $337.646 
| Surplus, 1,65 30 | 1884. ..D-ficit, 713,160 
pa, ” 1,755.871 | TERRES = 1,024,69% 
|) ee “ 335,030 | 7886......... 6: 413,817 


Adding the surplus of this western system to and subtract- 
ing the deficit from the net earnings of the eastern system, 
we have, as the income from both systems: 


Oe ae $6,429 TIP | IRSS...<......0cs00. $10.349.207 
iBA0..... 11,054,844 | 1884........ ... 2... 8.790.199 
ER ee ae 12,243,996 | 1885... 6.1:55,712 
ion, on ee ae 10,192,246 | 1886. 8,836,435 


This 1 year ‘there isa gain over last "year of no less than 
$2,180,723, which is about 214 per cent. on the capital stock. 
The amount is nearly the same as in 1884, but is much less 
than in any of the four years previous. 

A considerable gain over last year is necessary to prevent 
the net earnings from being very bad, and for the first five 
months of this year they could not be called good; but in June 
and July they have been positively large, and of the whol, 
increase in profits over last year of $2,180,723, no less than 
$1,255,172 was made in these two months. 

Gains so large are hardly to be expected on the Eastern 
lines in the remaining months of this year, except perhaps 
August, because the earnings were large in those months last 
year. Buta considerable increase on the Western lines may 
very likely be had, and must be had to equal years previous 
to 1884, for the surplus or deficit of this system in the last 
five montis of the year has been : 





1879—Surplus... . 2.046,°98 | 18-8—Surplus.......... 
1880— os oes . “3 414,122 | 1884—Deticit..... 

148 1— = » $92,467 | 1885— * 

Ree) SS  centtus 1,539,270 


Thus this which in the last five months of 


the year 
yielded an average profit of $1,473,000 in each of the four 


system, 


years ending with 1882, resulted in loss the last two years. 
The turn in the other direction which the July statement 
shows gives reason to hope that this great system may have a 
profitable fall business again. 


The office of the Sec retar y of the Master ( C: ar-Builders’ As- 
sociation, Mr. M. N. Forney, has been removed from No. 73 
Broadway to No. 23 Murray street, New York, to which ad- 
dress communications to him should in future be directed. 





A remarkable feat of. ‘ediinrios was performed last week 
onthe New York Elevated Railroad; perhaps not more re- 
markable than many others which have not been reported, 
but worthy of note, as showing what can be done with prac- 
tice and will. Tracklaying on that road is carried on under 
difficulties, since trains run at 1'¢ to5 minutes’ intervals at 
al) hours of the day and most of the hours of the night, and 
at 15 minutes’ interval throughout the few remaining hours. 

Centrary to what might be expected, it has been found pref- 
erable to do all ordinary track-work by daylight, despite 
the more frequent trains. Probably the very best trackmen 
on ordinary roads would think they could do nothing what- 
ever in the way of changing rails with passenger trains run- 
ning five minutes apart, and on a continuous bridge affording 
only the narrowest and most precarious footing while trains 
are passing; but this is what was done: 

In 95 minutes on the morning of Aug. 18 a gang of 18 men 
changed the rails on 1,000 ft. of track by taking out 66 old 
50-pound rails and putting in as many 70-pound rails in 
their place, completely spiking them and inserting Bush in- 
terlocking bolts at the joints, all without delaying a train. 

This was an average of 43 seconds for taking out, and 43 
seconds for replacing a rail, including all delays, but 10 rails 
were taken out and replaced in 344 minutes, or 1014 seconds 
for taking out and as much for replacing. and five old rails 
were taken out, replaced by five new ones and the latter fast- 
ened, all in 55 seconds. 

This was done on the Third Avenue line between Eight- 
eenth and [wenty-third Streets, under the supervision of 
Robert Black, Roadmaster, and Louis Gariepy, Foreman. 
With solid ground under foot it would be a remarkable feat. 


With the dangerous footing which alone was available, it is 
almost incredible. 








The Northwestern grain receipts in the second week of 

















































































































827,000 more than in the week of largest receipts last year, 
In 1884, however, there were three weeks of larger receipts, 
in 1883 four, in 1882 none, in 1881 one, in 1880 eight. Thus 
the week this year ccunts among the few of largest receipts. 
The gain over previous weeks of this year was due to a sudden 
increase in the corn receipts, which had been: 

Week ending— —————_ ——_——__— 
July 24. July 31. Aug 7. Aug. 14. 
1,802,933 1,477,716 1,725,8U9 2 644, 724 
The wheat receipts remained large, but did not increase, and 
there were unusually large receipts of oats, which for two or 
three years have played a much larger part in the grain 
movement than they had ever done previously. This heavy 
grain movement has been very valuable to the Western rail- 
roads, 








The receipts of grain at Atlantic ports have not kept pace 
with the receipts at Northwestern markets, but they have in- 
creased largely since July, and in the second week of August 
were 5,073,579 bushels, which is the most since the first week 
in June. There have been three weeks of larger receipts this 
year and only two in all last year, and one in 1884, four in 
1883, five in 1882, while there were no less than 21 in 1881, 

31 in 1880 (in one of which the receipts were twice as great, 
or 10,576,372 bushels), 25 in 1879, 20 in 1878 and even 
eight in 1877. Thus while 5,000,000 bushels are large re- 
ceipts now and as compared with the last four years, they are 
small compared with those common in the four years ending 
with 1881, when our pen ts were enormous, 





The Chicago lumber trade last July (a dull month) was the 
largest since 1883, the sales and shipments having been, in 
thousands of feet : 

1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 
183,856 159,362 162,382 172,387 
showing a gain of 614 per cent. over last year. 

For the seven months ending with July, the receipts and 
the sales and shipments have been : 





1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 
Receipts. .......... 831,668 897.772 758,437 770,301 
Sales and shipments... 975,382 977.717 892,291 939 926 


Thus the quantity marketed was 51, per cent. more this 
year than last, but nearly 4 per cent. less than in 1883 or 
1884, The increasing sales of lumber indicate very strongly 
that the West feels reasonably prosperous. 





The report of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
way for the three months ending with June last, shows a 
smaller gain over last year than was to be expected, consid- 
ering the better through rates. For three years the results 
of this quarter have been : 


1884. 1885. 1886. 
Gross earnings ...... $3,538.378 $3,250.132 $3,426,529 
Expenses......... 2,030,211 2,178,504 2,144,605 





08, 167 


Net earnings .. $1,071,828 $1,281 924 














CIN ARIINE 5 5 o.ccing. 55s 0nd dence ese! Metals 45,904 
Totalincome... ... .........$ $1. 508, 167 $1,071,828 $1,327,828 
Int , rent and taxes “1.037.265 1,085,132 1,094,253 
ee Ie $470,902 Scans $232. é 
Deficit ...... bane daieinar eee cabbie $13,304 age 
eee 95 cts. 2.7 ets. 47 cts. 
The gains over r lest 3 year are: 
Gross earn. Net earn. Surplus. 
Amount.........008 .... $176,307 $210,095 $233,575 


Per cent 
The percentage of 


D + 
in 


19.6 
net earnings is very 


gain large, and 
the balance over fixed charges is a very great improvement 
over the deficit last year, but it is not half as great as there 
was in 1884. But 1884 itself was a very unfavorable year, 
the surplus over fixed charges then baving been 45 per cent. 
less than in 1883, when it was $844,087, or $1.71 per share, 
against 47 cents this year 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 
Information the laying of track on new railroad lines 
is given in the current number of the Railroad Gazette as 
follows : ; 





of 


Annapolis & Baltimore Short Line.—Track laid from 
Baltimore, Md., southward to the Magothy River, 

Arizona Central.—Track laid from Chino, 
10 miles. 

Chicago, 


16 miles. 
Ariz., south 
Burlington & Quincy.—The Grand Island 
Branch of this company’s Burlington & Missouri River line 
is extended westward to Broken Bow, 15 miles. 

Detroit, Lansing & Northern.—This company’s Saginaw 
cd Western line is extended from Lake View, Mich., west- 
ward to Howard, 11 miles. 

Gulf, Colorado & Fe.—On the extension of this 
road 35 miles additional are reported between Fort Worth, 
Tex., and the Red River. 

Iilinois Central.—The Yazoo & 
Branch is extended from Sidon, Miss., north to Greenwood 
23 miles. A branch is also completed from Tchula, Miss., 
northeast to Durant, 13 miles. 

Minneapolis, Sault Marie &: 
eastward to Preutice, Wis., 26! miles. 

Marietta & North Georgia.—Extended from near White 
Path, Ga., northwest to the Toccoa River, 1214 miles. 

Terre Haute & Indianapolis.—This company’s South 
Branch is extended from Brazil, Ind., southeast to Centre 
Point, 10 miles. 

This is a total of 172 miles on 9 lines, making in all 2,827 
miles thus far reported for the current year. The new track 
reported to the corresponding date for 15 years has been : 


Santa 


Mississippi Valley 


Ste. 


Atlantic.—Extended 





Miles | Miles. 

1886 a. « FEL Eons cccesecs 1.388 
PORTE | 1880 Pie botecee F050) 1876........02 675 

1884 1.759] 1874....... .- 9R4 
1883 1,123) 1873 ...... son ee 
1s82 1,108} 1872...... .. 4,264 





August were 8,318,917 bushels, which is more than a million 








bushels more than in any previous week of this year, and 


This statement covers aiina track only, second or 
additional tracks and sidings not being counted, 


other 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Car Ac- | coln’s old law 
H, | of Denver. 


countarts’ Association. Issued by the Association; H. 

Lyon, Secretary, Bloomington, Ill. 

The Car Accountants’ Association, during the 11 years of 
its existence, has made less noise perhaps than some other 
railroad associations, but has done a great deal of solid and 
valuable work. ‘The report of its last annual convention 
which was held in Buffalo in June, contains several reports 
of considerable value, some of which we have heretofore re- 
published. The discussions, as reported in the proceedings, 
are generally very much to the point, and the Association ap- 
pears to have wasted very little time at its annual meetings, 

A very convenient appendix to the report contains the 
resolutions passed at the different conventions of the Associ- 
ation, arranged under appropriate headings in chronological 
order. The subjects of these resolutions includes Demurrage, 
Usage of Foreign Cars, Individual Car Reports, Junction 
Exchange Reports, Mileage Reports, Tracing Cars and a 
number of others, and a reference to this appendix enables 
any one interested to ascertain just what the action of the 
Association has been on the point concerning which he de 
sires information. 

One excellent point should be noted, and that is the prompt- 
ness with which the report has been issued. The convention 
was held June 15 last, and the report is received only a little 
over two months after the convention. If some of the other 
railroad associations would imitate this promptness, instead 
of taking six or eight months to publish their proceedings, it 
would be a great benefit to all concerned. 





The Popular Science Monthly for September contains the 
second part of Mr. P. H. Dudley’s interesting article on 
‘“Woods and Their Destructive Fungi.” Mr. Dudley con- 
cludes by a strong statement in favor of the preservation of 
ties and other timber by some of the chemical processes now 
In use. 





The Railroader, a monthly journal intended specially for 
railroad employés, which has been published in Toledo, O.. 
for several years by Col. W. R. Leflet, has been sold by him 
to Messrs. George E. Lemon, John McElroy and Byron An- 
drews, who will continue the publication of the paper, but 
have transferred its headquarters to Washington, with a 
branch office in New York. Mr. McElroy was formerly 
editor of the Railroader, having founded it and conducted it 
for two or three years before transferrmg it to the late pro- 
prietor. 








TRADE GATALOCQUES. 


Engineers’ Pocket Reference Book, by W. 8. Howard, 
contains much information that will be useful to those using 
the Crosby indicator. 





The Wagner Car-Door Company, of Indianapolis, issues a 
pamphlet setting forth the merits of its device which was 
illustrated in these columns some time ago. 





The Worthington Steam Pumping Engine, by Henry R 
Worthington, is really a tolerably complete treatise on pump- 
ing engines, and was originally designed for circulation at 
the Centennial. The book is fully illustrated with elevations 
and sections of different classes of the Worthington pump, 
indicator diagrams, etc., and will be valuable to all those 
who use or contemplate using large pumps. 





The Pratt & Whitney Company, of Hartford, Conn., has 
issued a most useful illustrated catalogue of its machine tools 
and specialties. This catalogue is of very convenient size for 
the pocket, and is very carefully written and well illustrated, 
while the machines are more fully described than is usual in 
far larger publications of this class. The descriptions and 
illustrations cover a great variety of machine tools and 
various useful accessories such as Thurston’s testing machines 
belt shifters, iron molders’ flasks, measuring machines, limit 
gauges, chucks, wrenches, dogs, knurling tools, dividers, etc.. 
etc, 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


The End of a Famous Car. 


There ison the Marysville & Blue Sane Branch of the 
Union Pacific road an old dilapidated car. Its exterior is in 
sad need of the painter’s brush. Its interior is rough and 
dirty. It is fitted up with rough bunks, and is used to traus- 
port section hands from point to point.» A close inspection, 
however, of its present condition will reveal features which 
would puzzle one who had seen it years ago. Here and there 
will be discovered a trace of gilding. The woodwork, if you 
scratch off the soot and dirt, will be found to be of solid 
mahogany and black walnut. 

In short, it isa relic of faded gentility. Although it now 
takes in lodgers, like the traditional landlady, it has seen 
better days. This poor old shabby-genteel common-carrier 
was once considered the finest car ever built in the United 
States. Mechanics from all rts of the country who were 
master workmen were secured to work in its construction. 
It once shone resplendent in red velvet and gilding. It is, 
in short, the famous car ‘‘Abraham Lincoln.” 

This car was built in Alexandria, Va.,in 1864. It was 
intended for an officers’ car, to run on the military railroads. 
tht is, the roads which ran into the section of the country 
where the heavy fighting was going on. 

It was at the time considered par excellence. It wore all 
the trappings belonging to wealth and rank. It shone re- 
splendent in scarlet and gold. Soft turkey carpets covered 
the floor, velvet couches and chairs adorned its certral recep- 
tion-room. At one end were state-rooms for s* eping pur- 
poses, At the other werea dining-room and kitchen, over 
which presided a chef of supreme attainments in is profes- 
sicn, 

Statesmen, famous over the civilized world, reclined on its 
upholstered couches and dined at its tables. The original 
cost of this car was something over $30,000. When Lincoin 
was assassinated, to this car, bis namesake, was entailed the 
duty of conveying his remains to Springfield. 

_ From the performance of this duty the car attained a na- 
tional reputation, and speculators began at once to make bids 








for it, with a view to putting it on exhibition in dime mu- 
seums. To prevent this the car was bought up by Mr. Lin- 

tner, Mr. Ward H. Lamon, now a resident 
e purchased it at a government sale at Aiex- 
andria in 1865. Shortly after Mr. Lamon had bought it 
Secretary Stanton wrote him a letter begging that the car 
be kept out of the hands of exhibitors. This Mr. Lamon as- 
sured him was his intention. 

In 1866 the car was sold by Mr. Lamon to Mr. Henry 8S. 
McComb, of Delaware, one of the directors of the Union 
Pacific, for that road. It then was used to bring out from 
New York Mr. T. C. Durant and a party who made a trip to 
what was then the western terminus of the road, At that 
time the different tribes of Indians along the line were throw- 
ing obstructions in the way of the further progress of the 
road, and in this car the officials met representatives of the 
various tribes to discuss the matter. On the return of the 
car to Omaha it was held there, and was used as an officers’ 
car up to ’69. It was then, on orders from Sydney Dillon, 
changed to an emigrant car, and remained in that service up 
to 1874. It was then sold tothe Colorado Central for 33,000, 
and marked ** Colorado Central, No. 4.” It was used by the 
road as a chief engineer's car. 

The old car has been knocked around from place to place, 
at every move descending lower and lower from sts exalted 
height, until now, in its battered old age, it transfers the sec- 
tion hands from point to point over the road.—Denver (Col.) 
Tribune-Republican. 





Seneral Mailroad “Mews. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Meetings. 
Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows : 
Housatonic, special meeting, in Bridgeport, Conn., Sept. 
15, to vote on the lease of the Danvury & Norwalk road. 
Louisville & Nashville, annual meeting, at the office in 
Louisville, Ky., Oct. 6. 
Nashville, Chattanooga d& St. Louis, annual meeting, in 
Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 15. Transfer books closed June 16. 
Northern Pacific, annual meeting, at the office in New 
York, Sept. 16. Transfer books closed Aug. 2. 


Dividends. 


Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows : 


Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., 114 per cent. quarterly, 
payable Sept. 15, to stockholders of record on Aug. 28. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 
Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be held as follows : 

The Central Traffic Association, Passenger Committee, will 
hold its next meeting in Chicago, on Tuesday, Sept. 7. 

The Master Car & Locomotive Painters’ Association will 
hold its annual convention in Chicago, beginning on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 8. 

The Brake Committee of the Master Car-Builders’ Associa 
tion will hold a meeting at No. 73 Broadway, New York, at 
10 a. m., on Wednesday, Sept. 15. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen will hold its 
annual convention in Minneapolis, Minn., beginning on 
Wednesday, Sept. 15. ; 

The Nationa! Association of General Passenger & Ticket 
Agents will hold its next meeting at the Hotel Brunswick in 
New York on Tuesday, Sept. 21. 

The General Time Convention will hold its fall meeting in 
New York, on Wednesday, Oct. 18. 

The Western Society of Engineers holds regular meetings 
at its hall, No. 15 Washington street, Chicago, al 7:30 p. m. 
on the first Tuesday of each month 

Foreclosure Sales, 


The Missouri, lowa & Nebraska road was sold under fore- 
closure in Keokuk, Ia., Aug. 19, and bought for $600,000 by 
T. Dewitt Cuyler. representing the bondholders. The road 
extends from Keokuk, Ia., to Humeston, 131 miles, and was 
formerly part of the Wabash system. 

The Havana, Rantoul d& Eastern road will be sold under 
foreclosure of the first-mortgage for $800.000 on Oct. 27 next. 
The road extends from West Lebanon, Ind., to Leroy, Ill., 76 
miles. It was formerly part of the Wabash system. 

The Cincinnati & Eastern road will be sold in Cincinnati, 
O., Sept. 1, by Benjamin F. Coates, Special Master under the 
decree of foreclosure granted by the Court of Common Pleas, 
The sale will include the entire line from Cincinnati to Ports- 
mouth, 103 miles, with the branch to New Richmond, 14 miles, 
with all the equipments and other property. The minimu 1) 
price fixed by the Court is $670,000 for the main line and 
$30,000 for the branch, and the purchaser will be required 
to pay in cash at the time of sale $25,000 on the main line 
and $2,000 on the branch. The purchaser will further be 
required to pay an amount in cash equal to such claims as the 
Court may decide to be prior to the first mortgage, the bal- 
ance to be payable in cash or in receiver's certificates, bonds 
or other claims against the company, as the Court may 
approve. 

he St. Louis, Salem & Little Rock road will be sold in St. 
Louis, Sept. 27, under a decree of foreclosure granted by the 
St. Louis Circuit Court. The purchaser will be required to 
pay $10,000 in cash at the time of sale, any balance to be 
pavable in cash or bonds as approved by the Court. The 
road, which was built to reach an iron-mining district, ex- 
tends from Cuba, Mo., to Salem, 4114 miles, with 30!4 miles 
of branches. 








The funded debt consists of $1,000,000 first- 
mortgage bonds. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Alabama Great‘Southern.—Mr. L. F. Hennington is ap- 
pointed Trainmaster in place of Mr. A. Griggs, recently pro- 
moted to be Superintendent. Mr Newton"Seale succeeds Mr. 
Hennington as Chief Train Dispatcher. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The following order has been issued 
by Mr. David Lee, General Superintendent of the main stem 
and branches: ‘* Hereafter the line between Baltimore and 
Keyser, W. Va., including all branches, will be known as 
the Eastern Division of the main stein, and the line west of 
Keyser, including Keyser yard, will be known as the West- 
ern Division. 

‘** The following appointments have been made, to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1886 : 

‘“*Mr. Thomas Fitzgerald, Division Superintendent 
charge of the Eastern Division. 

‘Mr. Charles Dunlap, Division Superintendent in charge 
of the Western Division.” 

The following order is dated Aug. 14: ‘‘The completed 
portion of the Schuylkill River East Side Railroad will be 
opened for traffic on Monday, Aug. 16. The authority of 
the General Manager of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and 
of the Superintendent of Philadelphia Division has been 
extended to cover the same. They will be obeyed and re- 
spected accordingly.” 


Burlington, LaFayette d& Western.—This company held 
its annual meeting,in LaFayette, Ind., last week, and elected 
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the following directors: Carl C. 
Thomas §. we fe 
Ind.; George W. 


Winter, Danville, Ill; 
David Hill, Ezra Spangier, LaFayette, 
Torrence, Philadelphia. 


Canadian Pacific.—lt is said that Mr. T. A. Mackinnon, 
now General Manager of the Southeastern of Canada, will 
succeed Mr. John M. Egan as General Superintendent of the 
Western Division. 


Chicago & Indiana Coal.—Mr. J. H. Kingwill has been 
appointed Auditor of this company in place of Mr. G, W. 
Dunlap, resigned. taking effect Aug. 21. The office of the 
Auditor has been removed from Attica to Chicago. All 
communications for the Auditor should be addressed, Room 
125 Adams Express Buiiding, Chicago. Mr. Kingwill was 
recertly Accountant of the Manitoba & Northwestern Com- 
pany. 


Eastern Maine.—This company has elected Eugene Hale, 
President; L. A. Emery, Clerk; G. W. Kimball, Treasurer; 
The road is leased to the Maine Central. 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—Mr. L. J. Ellis 
is appointed Assistant General Passenger Agent, with office 
in Atlanta, Ga., and will have charge of the passenger busi- 
ness of the Georgia Division. He has been for some time 
General Western Agent of the road. Mr. J. J. Griffin, bere- 
tofore Assistant General Freight and Passenger Agent, will 
hereaiter be Assistant General Freight Agent only, with 
office in Atlanta, continuing in charge of the freight busi- 
ness of the Georgia Division. 


Escambia.—The officers of this new company are: Presi- 
dent, Mr. H. Sullivan; Secretary and Treasurer, T. E. Jor- 
dan. Office in Pensacola, Florida. 


Green Bay & Great Northweste:n.—The leading corpora- 
tors of this new company are: Charles V. Roman, T. B. 
Sale, Green Bay, Wis.; A. T. Smith, Appleton, Wiscons‘n. 


Hudson Suspension Bridge & New Englavd Railroad 
Co.—Gen, W. C. Hurd, of New York, is President of this 
company ; Sewell, Pierce & Sheldon are attorneys. 


Little Rock, Fort Smith d& Texas.—The directors of this 
new company are: B. Baer, James Brizzolara, Powell Clay- 
ton, W. H. Clayton, Wm. Davison, A. H. Foote, Logan H. 
Roots, P. K. Roots. Office at Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Liverpool Coa!l.—The first board of directors are Wm. H. 
Emerson, John Skinner, Wm. T. Rucker, DV. W. Roosa and 
Taylor W. Emerson, all of Astoria, Llinois, 


Marin & Napa.—The directors of this new company are: 
J. Mereyn Donabue, R. H. Lloyd, Peter J. McGlynn, Mary 
E. Von Schroder, Henry C, Whiting. Office in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Master Car-Builders’ Association.—The office of the Secre- 
tary, Mr. M. N. Forney, has been removed from No, 73 Broad- 
way to No, 23 Murray street, New York city. 


Memphis, Arkansas & Kansas.—The directors of this new 
company are: James Fussell, L. Rollwagen, Forest City, 
Ark.; Calvin 8. Brice, Charles Lamison, Lima, O.; John rel 
Moore, Samuel Thomas, New York. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—Mr. L, F. Kimball is appointed 
General Freight Agent in place of Mr. J. A. Hanley, who 
has gone to the Minnesota & Northwestern road. Mr. Kim- 
ball was recently General Agent at St. Paul for the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific road. 


Montana Union.—Mr. Charles Blackwell has been ap- 
pointed Acting General Manager, with office at Butte, Mon. 

he appointment is made jointly by the Union Pacific and the 
Northern Pacific companies, 

Mr. Blackwell has issued the following circular: ‘* Mr. E. 
E. Calvin has been appointed Acting Trainmaster and Chief 
Dispatcher, with office at Silver Bow. All train orders will 
bear his signature and his instructions will be obeyed accord- 
ingly. Agents and conductors will make their car reports to 
the Trainmaster’s office, and conductors will make requisition 
on that office for stationary supphes. Annual passes issued 
by the Union Pacific and Northern Pacific railways will be 
honored on the Montana Union Railway untii further notice. 
The rules and regulations heretofore governing the employés 
of the Union Pacific Railway, will, until further orders, be in 
force on the Montana Union Railway. Due notice will be 
given of any changes that may be found necessary. When 
not in use, the junction switch at Silver Bow will be set for 
the main line of the Montana Union Railway. 

**Mr. John W. Else has been appointed Acting Master 
Mechanic, with office at Butte. All persons interested will 
govern themselves accordingly.” 

The recently published statement that Mr. Dawscn had 
been appointed Superintendent is premature. Mr. Dawson 
is now acting as Agent at Butte. 


Mobile & West Alabama.—Mr. W. M. Patton is Chief 
Engineer, and has his office at the present at the Battle House 
in Mobile, Alabama. 


Pullmaws Palace Car Co,—Mr. Thomas W. Bowers has 
been appointed Superintendent of the new Eastern repair 
shops at Wilmington, Del. Mr. Bowers was formerly of the 
firm of Bowers, Dure & Co. and lately Manager of the Dure 
Car Manufacturing Co., which succeeds the old firm. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—At the annual 
meeting in St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 19, the following directors 
were chosen : J. J. Hill, S. D. Minot, St. Paul, ies. : D. 
Willis James, John 8. Kennedy, Samuel Thorne, New York; 
Donald A. Smith, George Stepken, Montreal. The only new 
director is Mr. Minot, who replaces Marshall Field, of 
Chicago. The board re-elected J. J. Hill President; John 
S. Kenneddy, Vice-President; S. D. Minot, Second Vice- 
President; Edward Sawyer, Secretary and Treasurer; Allen 
Manvel, General Manager; N. D. Miller, Chief Engineer; A. 
H. Bode, Comptroller; 8. S. Breed, Auditor; Edward T. 
Nichols, Jr., Assistant Secretary and Transfer Agent. 


Sea Beach & Sheepshead Bay.—The incorporators of this 
company are: A. H. Man, B. B. wrence, CC, C. Protheroe, 
H. HL Balch, J. T. Nelson, H. 8. Iselin, H. J. Cullen, G. W. 
Wingate, Cornelius Furgueson, Jr., 8. Stryker Williamson 
and G. B. Abbott. 


Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern.—At a meeting held in 
Seattle, Wash. Ter., recently, the following changes were 
made: D. H. Gilman resigued as trustee and manager, and 
L. C. Gilman was elected as trustee to fill the vacancy. 
Thomas Burke resigned as trustee, and Dr. H. B. Bagley was 
elected to fill the vacancy. C. H. Kittinger resigned as Sec- 
retary, and Col. George G. Lyon was elected to fill the va- 
cancy. 

Silver Springs. Ocala & Gulf.—Maj. N. R. Gruelle, Chief 
Engineer, has been appointed Superintendent also, with office 
at Ocala. Mr. Edgar C. Bird is appointed Assistant Treas- 
urer, with office at Ocala. 


Wichita & Winfield. —The directors of this new company 
are: James H. Catle, La Fayette, Ind.; J. D. Hewett, Frank 
Williams, Wichita, Kan.; Thomas Donohue, Belle Plaine, 
Kan.; Geo. B. Caldwell, Oxford, Kan.; G. S. Mansur, C. J, 
Forsythe, P, H. Albright, H. A. Hoffman, Winfield, Kan, 
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PERSONAL. 


—Mr. T. W. Frederick, recentiy on the West Shore road, 
has ac2epted a position with the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co., and will represent that company in Brazil and other 
countries of South America. 


—Mr. W. H. Cogswell has resigned his position as Con- 
tracting Freight Agent in St. Louis for the Hoosac Tunnel 
line, to accept a ition in the freight department of the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. 


—Mr. Ellis 8. Chesbrough, an eminent engineer and Past 
President of the American Society of Civil Engineers, died 
at his residense in Chicago, Aug. 18, aged 74 years. A more 
extended notice of his life will be found in another column. 


—Col. Peter C. Doyle, long General Western Passenger 
Agent of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, has been chosen Briga- 
dier General of the Fourth Brigade, New York State Na- 
tional Guard. The headquarters of the brigade are in 
Buffalo, where Col. Doyle has long resided. 


—Mr. Benjamin T. Biggs, who has been nominated as a 
candidate for the office of Governor of Delaware by the Dem- 
ocratic Convention, is President of the Queen Anne & Kent 
Railroad Co. He owns a large estate on the line of the road, 
—_ was one of the principal stockholders when the road was 

uilt. 


—Mr. FrankjM. Baker, General Superintendent of the Addi" 
son & Northern Pennsylvania road, presided over the recent 
convention of the New York State Firemans’ Association. 
Mr. Baker is President of the Association, and has been one 
of its most active and enthusiastic members for a number of 
years past. 


—Col. John B. Breathitt has been nominated by the Demo- 
cratic convention as a candidate for the office 2f Railroad 
Commissioner of Missouri. Col. Breathitt is a lawyer of 
good standing, but without railroad experience. The only 
public office he has heretofore held is that of prosecuting at- 
torney of his county. 





—Mr. Charles Blackwell, who was formerly Superin- 
tendent of Motive Power of the Norfolk & Western road, 
and who for some time past hus been connected with the 
Union Pacific, is now Acting General Manager of the Mon- 
tana Union Railroad, which is a line operated jointly by the 
Union Pacific and the Northern Pacific companies. 


—Mr. Charles W. Mead has accepted the position of Gen- 
eral Manager of the Guatemala Central road, and will have 
charge of the construction of that line. He recently sailed 
from San Francisco to take charge of the work. Mr. Mead 
was for some time General Superintendent of the Hannibal 
& St. Joseph road, and subsequently served on the Missouri 
Pacific, the Union Pacific, and as General Manager of the 
Northern Pacific. He has been in California for two years 
past. 


—Mark Benedict, recentiy appomted Division Master Me- 
chanic of the Chicago, Burlington & Northern Railroad, 
with headquarters at Savanna, Ill., is a son of E. U. Bene- 
dict, General Foreman in the car department of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy at Aurora, learned the machinists’ 
trade on the Michigan Central, and was for eight years a 
locomotive engineer on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
and has run an engine on the new road from the time the 
first track was laid. 


—Mr. Robert Barry, Superintendent of the Central Divi- 
sion of the Pullman sleeping car lines, has resigned his posi- 
tion, it is stated, for the pur of accepting the office of 
General Superintendent of the New York Central Sleeping 
Car Co.’s lines. Mr. Barry has been connected with the 
Pullman Co. since 1871, and after serving for 10 years in 
various capacities was made Assistant to the General Super- 
iutendent in 1881. A few months ago he was appointed 
Superintendent of the Central Division. 


—On Aug. 23, Charles H. Wyckoff, the only son and child 
of P. H. Wyckoff, the well-known General Freight Agent of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, died at Middle Valley, 
N. J. Everybody connected with the road knew him as one 
whose ability promised a successful railroad career, had his 
health not succumbed to the inroads of consumption. Though 
only a little past 30, he had held positions of confidence and 
trust with the New Jersey Central and the New York & 
Long Branch roads. He was Treasurer of the Exempt Fire 
Department of Elizabeth, N. J.. for some years, and was very 
ge among his neighbors and associates, as well as on the 
road. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Rates to Colorado Points. 

A conference was held in Salt Lake, Utah, Aug. 20, for the 
em of fixing rates to Colorado points from California. 

‘he meeting was beld in consequence of complaints made, to 
the effect that canned goods, sugar and other articles had 
been taken to Colorado points at lower rates from California 
than from Chicago. The conference was friendly and the 
matter was adjusted without difficulty. 


Rates on Wheat in Kansas. 
The Kansas Railroad Commissioners have ordered a general 
reduction in rates on wheat from local stations to Missouri 
River points. With some variations to suit local circum- 
stances the general rates fixed are as follows per 100 lbs. 
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The Commissioners give a long opinion in support of their 
decision, the conclusion of which is as follows: ‘It is quite 
impracticable to adjust the price of such a commodity as 
wheat to cost of production and profit; it can only be regu- 
lated by the relative supply and demand. Hence, its price di- 
minishes in proportion to its remoteness from the place where 
the price is fixed upon the surplus of consumption, and such 
remoteness is more forcibly represented by the aggregate 
cost of getting the wheat there than by the mere distance 
from that place to the fields where it is Cesvested. Measured 
by this rule, the western Kansas wheat fields are among the 
most distant in the world from the markets that create prices 
tari within narrow limits, rule the wheat product of the 
globe. 

‘“*It is urged as a further objection to the reduction of rates 
that such reduction would have a tendency to accelerate the 
movement of grain to commercial centres and lower price. 
Ordinarily, such a result might be anticipated, but not when 
the price was already too low to cover cost of production nor 
unless the reduction was very considerable. 

** Under existing circumstances, we regard it as inevitable 
that the cultivation of wheat must decline in this state, not- 
withstanding the land is well adapted to the growth of that 
cereal, and it is <qnely certain that there is nothing to take 
the place of wheat upon a large area of Kansas, available to 
the farmer of small means cultivating small farms, or that 
could furnish to railroads anything near the same bulk of 
valuable freight. 





disastrous to the farming interests and to railroads, we deem 
it necessary, after a careful survey of the situation, that some 
reasonable concession should be made in the rate on wheat. 

** We have prepared and submit herewith a schedule of 
rates which we deem fair and reasonable, and which, we 
think, should be adopted on the lines of road in the state. 

‘* We have also suggested and recommended a few changes 
in the corn tariff, chiefly, however, with a view of rendering 
the scale more even and equal, and these we also recommend 
be adopted.” 

Classification of Dry Goods. 


The trunk lines, through Commissioner Fink, have offered 
in response to the request of the New York dry goods mer- 
chants to make a special rate of 50 cents per 100 Ibs. from 
New York to Chicago on cotton goods. This rate, it is un- 
derstood, is experimental, and the merchants’ committee has 
accepted it i that sense, reserving the right, atter a six 
months’ trial, to ask for a formal rearrangement of the classi- 
tication. 

Central Traffic Association. 
Assistant Commissioner George H. Daniels issues the follow- 
ing special circular, dated Chicago, Aug. 20: ‘The next 
meeting of the Ceutral Traffic Association, Passenger Com- 
mittee, will be held at the Association rooms in Chicago, 
Tuesday morning, Sept. 7, instead of Wednesday, Aug. 25, 
as agreed upon at the meeting beld at Niagara Falls.” 

Mr. Daniels has also issued the following: ‘* At meeting of 
managing officers of lines composing the Central Traffic As- 
sociation, held at New York Aug. 19, the action taken at the 
Niagara Falls meeting authorizing a rate of $5, Chicago to 
Boston and return, was rescinded, and it was decided that no 
rate less than $13 from Chicago, or any other point in the 
territory of the Central Traffic Association, to Boston and 
return, should be made for the Odd Fellows, and the $13 
rate shall be made only on one day, viz.: Sept. 18.” 

At the meeting of the Centrai ‘Traffic Association in New 
York last week the revised and amended passenger contract 
was approved and signed. A committee was appointed to 
consider the advisability of enlarging the scope and powers 
of the Association, and this committee was to meet in Saratoga 
this week. 

New England Traffic Notes. 
The Boston Railroad Clearing House reports loaded cars 
coming into New England at all points during the month of 
July, 1886, as compared with July, 1885, as follows: July, 
1886, 42,229; July, 1885, 36,837; increase, 5,392 cars, or 
14.6 per cent. 
Railroad Earnings. 

Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported as 
follows: 

Seven months to July 31: 





1886, 1885. Inc. or Dec. P.c 

Balt. & Potomac. $742,635 $759,348 D. $26,713 2.2 
Net earnings. .. 283,509 289,570 D 6.061 2.1 

Cleve. & Canton.. 193,422 166,891 I 26,531 15.9 

Georgia Pacific... 406.173 339.956 I 3,217 19.5 

Nash.,C.& St. L. 1,296,065 1,192,885 I 103, 180 8.6 
Net earnings... 509,879 480.200 I 29,679 6.2 

N. Y.,L. E. & W. 10,119 966 8,402,333 I. 1,717,633 20.5 
Net earnings... 4,373,918 2,316,108 I. 1,057,810 45.9 

I & Ohio. 3,415,349 2,672.846 I 742,503 27.5 
Net earnings... 1,128,282 579.807 I 548.475 94.5 

N. Y., Sus. & W.. 601,629 596 812 I 4.817 0.8 

Northern Central. 3,031,861 3,009,494 1. 22,367 0.7 
Net earnings... 1,021,137 1,154,238 D. 133,10L 11.5 

Pennsylvania...... . 27.606,844 25,004,701 I. 2,602,143 10.4 
Netearnings.... 9,250,254 7,679,910 I. 1,570,344 20.4 

South Carolina .. 595,798 594,131 I 1,667 0.3 
Siz months to June 30: 

E. Ten., Va. & G.. $1,891,367 $1,892,025 D $658 =... 
Net earnings... 515,003 433,29u I 81,713 18.9 

Maine Central.... 1,363,258 1,294,707 I 69.551 5.4 
Net earnings... 483,100 449.295 I 33,805 7.5 

Oreg. Short Line. 943,267 766,525 I 176,742 23.1 
Net earnings... 261,458 193,243 I 68,215 35.3 

Rome, Wat. & Og. 1,053,186 749,605 I 303,581 40.5 

Southern Pac. Co.: 

Atlantic System 4,022,258 4,027,988 D. 5,730 =0.1 
Net earnings.. 845 713 1,550,205 D. 704,49% 45.4 
Pacific System.. 10,736,108 10,014,070 I 722.0388 7.2 
Net earnings. 45,316,341 5,046,461 IL 269,880 5.3 
Five months to May 31: 

Central Pacific... $5,850,173 $5,348,289 I. $501,884 9.4 
Netearnings... 3,152,034 2,751,581 I 400,453 14.6 
Month of May: 

Central Pacific.... $1,376,648 $1,280,511 I. $96,137 75 
Net earnings. .. 801,347 757,728 I 43,619 5.7 
Month of June: 

E. Ten., Va. & G. $320,398 $274,476 I $45,922 16.8 
Net earnings.... 138,419 66,758 I, 71,701 107.5 

Maine Central.... 265,101 247,865 L 17,236 7.0 
Net earnings... 115,267 96,522 I 18.745 19.3 

Oreg. Short Line. 173,130 162.720 I 10,410 6.4 
Nec earnings... 45,825 44.323 [ 1,502 3.4 

Rome, W. & Og.. 282,101 140,810 I 91,291 65.1 
Net earnings... 89,618 48,347 I 41,271 85.9 

So. Pacific Co.: 

Atlantic System 605,760 628,037 D, $22 277 3.5 
Net earnings. 63,902 209,756 D. 145,884 695 
Pacifi: System 1,985,969 1,835,151 1. 150.818 8.2 
Net earnings. 1,024,540 1,070,321 D. 45.781 4.3 
Month of July: 

Balt. & Potomac. $112,721 $103,806 I $8.915 83 
Net earnings. .. 48,777 38,399 I JO.378 27.5 

Cleve. & Canton.. 32,680 24,024 I 8,656 36.1 
Net earoings. .. 10,190 5,481 I 4.7.9 85.6 

Georgia Pacific. . 57.665 42,452 I 15, 36.2 

Nash., C. & St. L. 215,256 165,667 I 49 9.4 
Net earnings... 92,686 68,121 I 24 36.1 
.¥.,L. E. &W. 1,596,194 1,308.180 I 288,014 22.1 
Net earnings... 574.023 429.401 I 143,622 334.4 

N. Y., P. & Ohio. 572,311 372,856 I 199.455 54.0 
Net earoings... 216,981 60.079 I. 156,902 261.5 

N. Y., Sus. & W.. 97,841 100,696 D. 2855 862. 

Northern Cen. . 449,460 411,722 I. 37,73) 92 
Net earnings... .. 121,757 111,063 I 10,694 9.6 

Pennsylvania..... 4,356,677 3,685.105 I 671.572 18.2 
Net earnings... 1,580,628 1,160,049 T 420.579 36.3 

South Carolina... 74,785 61,138 I 13,647 22.4 
Second week in August : 

Chi. & N. W. .... $497 800 $390,000 I. $107,000 27.4 

C., St. P., M. & O. 102,100 98,000 I 4,100 42 

Cairo, V. & C..... 13,624 9,602 I 4,022 41.8 

Illinois Central... 216,900 200.666 I. 16234 81 
Iowa lines.. ... 31,400 25,915 I 4.485 17.3 

Mil. & Northern.. 12,031 9,726 I 2,305 238 
Third week in August: 

Chic. & Atlantic.. $30,057 $22,352 I $7,705 24.3 

Chi., Mil. & St. P. 445.000 397,437 I 47,563 11.9 

Mil.,L. 8. & W.. 60,466 31,955 I 28.511 891 

Northern Pac.. .. 245,989 227,073 I 18.916 8.3 

St. Louis & San F. 104,100 82,400 I 21,700 25.1 


Weekly earnings are usually estimated in part, and are 
subject to correction by later statements. The same remark 
applies to early statements of monthly earnings. 


Coal. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending Aug. 14 are reported as 
follows: 


1886. 1885. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Ambiracite . ....... 00 secs 692 480 722,984 D. 30,504 42 
Ea-tern bituwinous .... 263,120 238.898 I. 24,222 101 
hs avindventticmh bd 70,130 61,114 I. 19,016 37.3 


The anthracite companies have agreed upon 2,750,000 tons 
as the output for September. This is about 500,000 tons less 
than the production for September of last year, and the re- 
duction is evidently meant to lower the stocks on hand and 


“To avert sucb a result, which must be considered alike to bring down the production as closely as possible to the 


amount which, it is believed, the market will take up 
readily. 

Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending Aug. 21 
were 71,372 tons. Total to Aug. 21 this year, 1,330,120 ; 
last year, 1,711,932; decrease, 381,812 tons, or 22.3 per 
cent. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending Aug. 21 was : 








Coal. Coke. Total, 1885, 
Line of road... eee 137,885 67,439 199,324 179,656 
From other lines...... 79,853 643 80,496 88,417 
Mins: gennenee-oes 211.738 68,082 “279 820 268,073 
Year to Aug. 21.......'7,282,016 2,144,349 9,426,365 8,849,282 


Increase for the week, 11,747 tons, or 4.4 per cent.; in- 
crease for the year, 937,083 tons, or 11.1 per cent. 


Petroleum. . 


The production, shipments, etc., of the Pennsylvania and 
New York oil wells for July are given by Stowell’s Petroleum 
Reporter as follows, in barrels of 42 gallons : 


1886. 1885. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Production............ 2,660,074 1,775,804 I. 884,270 49.8 
Shipments. ...... ... 2,418,961 1,961,152 I. 456,809 233 
Stock, July 31........ 34,428,490 35,686,909 D. 1,258,419 3.5 
Producing wells...... 25,030 22,524 I. 2,506 11.1 


Of the total production the Allegheny District in New York 
furnisbed 6.1 per cent.; the Bradford District in Pennsyl- 
vania, 25.9; the Warren District, 17.5; the Lower District, 
38.9; the Washington District, 11.6 per cent. 

Stock was increased by 241,113 barrels, that being the ex- 
cess of production over shipments for the month. 

The destination of shipments for the month was as fol- 
lows : 





Crude. Refined. Total. 2c. 

Mer TOR. eis... .s sae SRF 113,803 679,315 28.1 
Philadelphia... ........... 741,002 «176246 = 917,248 37.9 
ee 108.009 12.807 120,816 5.0 
PINTO. circ aacdeeciscies 23,87 76,500 100,370 4.1 
aes ey. * see anus 220,664 9.2 
oe eee ro reer 321,981 5.0 
Local points ........ ... 207,473 51,084 258.557 10.7 
OUR So as0d 90005 1,988,521 430,440 2,418,961 100.0 


In this table the refined oil is that treated at the Creek re- 
fineries; in the oil region it is reduced to its equivalent in 
crude, so that the tctal represents the amount of crude oil 
shipped to each point, whether in crude or in refined form. 


Cotton. 


Cotton movement for the week ending Aug. 20 is reported as 
follows, in bales: 


Interior markets : 1886. 1885. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
cssecces.c2 vtdsrscc 10,261 6,693 3.568 53.3 
Shipments...............0- 11,438 7.5L I. 3,923 ?2.¢ 
Shank, Bur. 20... 0c. 2. 47,542 19,244 I. 28,298 147.4 

Seaports : 

ORION «sie inees 0. acne” BR 4402 L 4589 1043 
EPOTES cnccrcsccces coccee 9,458 16, LOL D. 6.1143 41.3 
BOGOR, ABP. BO nccccce 05% 197,079 145,428 I. 51,652 35.6 


The total movement from plantations for the crop year to 
Aug. 20 are estimated at 6,498,444 bales, against 5,620,150 
last year, 5,650,936 in 1883-84 and 6,974,219 in 1882-83. 
Indianapolis Car Movement. 


The number of cars received and forwarded at Indianapolis 
bas been : 








—— -— Week ending--~—- al 

Aug. 7. Aug. 14. Aug. 21. 

pe ree ee 20,135 20.031 19,62 
BOOEOE ccs ccccncccscre cesees 15 635 15,32 

RBBB —TOUR oc ciiccecccedsess wescte 19,947 23,353 

ON FR ne Tee ae ae ee 








that of the preceding week, and considerably (19 per cent.) 
less than that of the corresponding week last year. 


oa 








RAILROAD LAW. 


Regulating Rates in Massachusetts. 

It will be remembered that, as the result of a long contro- 
versy, the Massachusetts Legislature last year passed a 
special law giving the Railroad Commissioners authority to fix 
rates on freight over the Housatonic road. The Commission 
accordingly, after due hearing, fixed rates on certain freights, 
and for certain points, but the company refused to comply 
with the law, claiming that it was unconstitutional as inter- 
fering with inter-state commerce, and also as abrogating 
certain provisions in the charter of the Stockbridge and 
Pittsfield Co., under which the road in Massachusetts was 
built. The Railroad Commissioners then turned the case 
over to the Attorney General, who brought suit in the Sune- 
rior Court to enforce the Jaw. That Court has now decided 
against the company, and has imposed the penalty of $200 
and costs in each case presented, holding the law to be con- 
stitutional. 

The case will be carried up to the Supreme Court, the com- 
pany having taken an appeal on the question of law. An 
agreed statement of facts has been made up, and the appeal 
will be heard at the September Term of the Supreme Court. 
Jiiability for Baggage in Sleeping Cars. 

The Supreme Court of Tennessee has decided that a rail- 
road company is liable for the baggage of a passenger when 
stolen or lost from the sleeping car of a train, even if such 
sleeping car be the property of another company. The Court 
holds that the road is not released from its responsibility for 
the protection of passengers by turning them cver to another 
corporation or individual who may own or manage the sleep- 
ing cars used in connection with the railway company’s 
trains. 











OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Annapolis & Baltimore Short Line.—Grading on 
this road is now very nearly completed and the long pile 
bridge over the Severn River is nearly completed. Track- 
laying is in progress and the rails have been laid from Balti- 
more to the Magothy River, 16 miles, leaving about 8 miles 
to be laid to reach Annapolis. The company expects to have 
the road opened for traffic some time in November next. It 
will form a direct line between Baltimore and Annapolis, 
very much shorter than the line now in use. The road was 
projected a number cf years ago, 





Arizona Central.—Work is in progress on this road. 
which isto run from Chino, Arizona, on the Atlantic & 
Pacific road, south to Prescott. Some 25 miles of grading 
are finished, and the track is reported laid for 10 miles from 
Chino. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Vice-President Spencer makes 
the following statement in regard to the situation of the 
Baltimore & Ohio in its relations to the trunk-line pool, and 
particularly the New York traffic. He says: ‘‘ As regards 
the New York freight traffic, the Baltimore & Ohio is cory of 
not doing any.” The notice of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
of Aug. 6, that on and after the 10th local rates would be 





charged on all Baltimore & Ohio freight north of Baltimore, 
necessarily meant a discontinuance of the traffic over the 
ines of the Pennsylvania road, although it is claimed by the 
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Pennsylvania Railroad officials that these rates would not 
have been prohibitory. The trunk-line rates from New York 
to Buffalo, Pittsburg, Wheeling, Parkersbug, etc., and inter- 
mediate points are: First class, 43 cents ; second class, 35 
cents; third class, 26 cents; fourth class, 20 cents ; fifth 
class, 15 cents. The local rates sought to be imposed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad from New York to Baltimore are : 
First class, 50 cents ; second class, 40 cents ; third class, 25 
cents ; fourth class, 20 cents. 

‘* Thus on all business for points west of Baltimore, and to 
Parkersburg and Wheeling inclusive, the Baltimore & Ohio 
would have performed the service of transportation for noth- 
ing or less than nothing. On Chicago business about two- 
thirds of the entire rate would have been absorbed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for 200 miles haul to Baltimore, leav- 
ing one-third for the 800 miles from Baltimore west. The 
claim of the Pennsylvania Railroaa Co, that the Baltimore & 
Ohio was not put off its lines may, therefore, be technically 
correct, but practically the notice could have but one effect. 

‘‘ The Baltimore & Ohio isa party to the presidents’ agree- 
ment still, but not to the New York 1. e agreement is 
a general one between all of the trunk lines to act together 
for mutual protection, and for the maintenance of uniform 
and equitable rates. It provides also in a general way for 
the formation of pools at various points where they are 
deemed necessary. A pool is merely a plan for an equitable 
division of traffic between the several lines in interest. The 
New York pool is only one of several. The action of the 
Pennsylvania in arbitrarily excluding the B. & O. from any 
participation in the New York traffic excludes this company 
from that pool and its benefits. Under the rulings of the com- 
missioner and the action of the executive committee, the 
& O. accepts this condition of affairs and will abide by it, 
although the driving of one member out by the arbitra 
action of another is certainly in conflict with the — and, 
we beliéve, the letter of the president’sagreement. Ordinarily 
such a measure would be sufficient to break any pool, but the 
B. & O. prefers to adhere to its obligations, and seeks to pre- 
serve by a conservative course the enormous general interests 
involved, both from the standpoint of the business inte.ests 
of the country and the large invested capital in railway ~— 
erty, rather than hrzard them in attempts at retaliation. Its 
earnings will not suffer in the meantime. The volume of the 
new Philadelphia traffic is most gratifying, and more than 
compensates for the loss at New York, at which point re- 
sumption will not be long delayed.” 

The intimation is given that the Baltimore & Obio may not 
resume New York freight traffic until its line is completed to 
a junction with the Reading, when a permanent route is 
promised. It isexpected this work will be completed in Oc- 
tober. A local passenger train was, on Aug. 23, put on the 
new line between Baltimore and Wilmington, which will be 
shortly extended to Philadelphia. 


Boston, Winthrop & Shore.—At a meeting held last 
week the stockholders voted to authorize the issue of $150,- 
000 new stock for the purpose of building a branch through 
the centre of the town of Winthrop, Mass. ; also to authorize 
the issue of $325,000 bonds for the purpose of funding float- 
ing debt and additions to property. 


Central, of Georgia.—There has lately been a consid- 
erable movement in the stock of this company and large pur- 
chases are reported to have been made. The parties buying 
are unknown except to their brokers, and the report is that 
an effort is being made to secure a controlling interest for the 
Louisville & Nashville Co., or rather for the parties who con- 
trol that company. The result will probably not be fully 
known until the annual meeting in January next. 


Chicago, Burlington & Northern.—Freight trains 
began to run over this road Aug. 23, and through freight 
will be taken between Chicago and St. Paul. Some local 
passenger business will be done by mixed trains, but through 
passenger trains will not begin to run until Oct. 1. 

At a meeting held in Boston, Aug. 20, the directors voted 
to issue $2,000,000 in 6 per cent. debenture bonds, having 10 
years to run. These bonds will be used, as heretofore re- 
ported, for the purpose of funding the floating debt incurred 
in construction, purchasing additional equipment and_build- 
ing short branches into several cities near the line. No ar- 
rangements have yet been made for marketing these bonds, 
= it is said that half the amount will be put out in Novem- 

er. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—On the extension 
of the Grand Island Branch of this company’s Burlington 
& Missouri River line, track is reported laid to Broken Bow, 
in Custer County, Neb., 80 miles westward from Grand 
Island. Trains will shortly run through to the new ter- 
minus, 


Chicago & Northwestern.—Work is to be begun 
shortly on a branch or extension of this road from Janes- 
ville, Wis., to Evansville. The line is intended as a cut-off to 
shorten the distance between Chicago and St. Paul. 


Concord.—The Boston Advertiser of Aug. 21 says: ‘‘ The 
question as to whether it is the most advisable to declare an 
extra divividend or to double the capital stock of the com- 
pany was informally discussed by some of the largest stock- 
holders of the Concord (N. H.) Railroad at Concord on Tues- 
day. Under the law, dividends to the amount of 10 per cent. 
can be paid annually, while the state can claim any suplus 
net earnings above that sum. It appears that since the cor- 
poration commenced operations the aggregate dividends have 
fallen 36 per cent. below what the state permits, and conse- 
quently an extra of 36 per cent. can now be lawfully declared. 
The capital stock is only $1,500,000, while the property of 
the road is worth over $3,000,000, which would admit of a 
stock dividend of 100 per cent. if that should be preferred to 
an extra incash. While the par value of the stock is but $50 
per share, it is difficult to purchase any of it at $107.” 


Detroit, Lansing & Northern.—The track on this 
company’s Saginaw & Western line is now completed to 
Howard City, Mich., the junction of the main line and the 
Grand Rapids & Indiana road, 11 miles westward from the 
old terminus at Lake View, and 81 miles from East Saginaw. 
Regular trains begin running this week. 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—The Reor- 
ganization Committee last week gave notice that Central 
Trust Co. certificates and stamped scock certificates would be 
exchangeable on and after Friday, Aug. 20, for the securi- 
ties of the new East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Railroad 
Co., in accordance with the agreement ofreorganization. The 
assessment of 5 per cent. on income bond certificates became 
due and payable on the same day. 


Escambia.—This company has been incorporated to build 
a railroad from Pensacola, Fla., to Selma, Ala., the principal 
object of the projectors being to reach new lumber districts 


Green Bay & Great Northwestern.—This company 
has filed articles of incorporation to build a railroad from 
bre Bay, Wis., northwest to Superior City, about 200 
mules, 


Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul.—Reports which have 
been in circulation to the effect that the Chicago, Burlington 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—Work o> pregmaing 
rapidly on the extension of this road from Fort Worth, Tex., 
northward to the Red River. Nearly all of the grading is 
completed and about 40 miles of track are laid. 


Havana, Rantoul & Eastern.—The United States 
Circuit Court has granted a final decree of foreclosure and 
sale, fixing the date of sale for Oct, 27 next. The mortgage 
foreclosed is for $300,000 and there is about $60,000 over- 
due interest. The road was formerly a part of the Wabash 
system, but se te receivers were appointed some time 
af 0. “ z — from West Lebanon, Ind. west to Leroy, 
.. 76 miles, . 


Hudson Suspension Bridge & New England 
Railroad.—An attempt is on foot to revive the project of 
this rayon! for a suspension bridge over the Hudson River 
near the lower end of the Highlands. The exact location has 
nol been decided on, nor bas the money to build the bridge 
and connecting lines been raised. 


Illinois Central.—On the extension of the Yazoo City 
Branch of the Southern Division track is now laid to Green- 
wood, Miss., 55 miles northward from Yazoo City and 100 
miles from the main line at Jackson. 

A branch has also been completed from this line at Tchula, 
Miss., east by north to Lexington, 13 miles. At Lexington 
this branch connects with the branch line to Durant on the 
main line of the Southern Division, forming a connection 2514 
miles long from Tchula to Durant. 


—= 


interest in the Tehuantepec Railroad to Mr. Salvador Malo, 
who will push the construction of the road to completion. 
Excellent crops of corn bave been grown this year along 
the northern division of the Nationa] road, and considerable 
inquiry is being made by Mexican haciendados regarding the 
grain market in Texas. 

Freight traffic on the Tampico Division of the Central 
Railroad is improving, and heavy wagon trains are going up 
to San Luis Potosi from the end of the track. There can be 
no question of the profitableness of the Tampico Division 
when completed through to the ancient centre of Northern 
Mexican trade. 

Coke made from Pecos coal is ap | to form an important 
article ot freighting on the northern division of the National 
Railroad, as it will prove valuable to miners in the reduction 
of ores mined along the railway. Indeed, it is thought that 
with cheap coke ores now found unprofitable to mine will 
pay a fair profit. 


Michigan & Ohio.—The United States Circuit Court 
has granted a final order of foreclosure and sale against 
this road and has appointed a special master with instructions 
to sell the road, after advertising for 60 days. 

The committee appointed at the bondholders’ meeting last 
week has presented a plan of reorganization providing for 
the issue of stock for the present bonds as soon as the sale of 
the road is made and a new company organized, and for the 
issue of bonds at the rate of $8,000 per mile for the purpose 
of building the proposed branch from Marshall northward 





Indiana, Bloomington & Western.—The United 
tates Circuit Court has ordered the receiver to continue to 
operate the Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland road and to 
pay to the lessor company $25,000 per month on account of 
the rental. These rental payments are to begin from June 1 
last and are to be continued until farther order of the Court. 
The case in relation to the rentul will probably be heard at 
the September term. 


Indiaoa, Illinois & Ilowa.—Work has been begun for 
the extension of this road from its present terminus at North 
Judson, Ind., eastward to a connection with the New York, 
Chicago & St. Paul at Knox, Ind. A contract has been let 
for the grading. 


Indian Spring & Flovilla.—A narrow-zauza__—road is 
to be built from Flovilla, Ga., on the East Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia & Georgia road, to Indian Spring, which is quite a 
summer resort for this se ction. e distance will be 2}¢ 
miles only and the road will be intended chiefly for passen- 
ger traffic. 


Kanawha & Ohio.—This company (formerly the River 
Division of the Obio Central) has concluded a contract for the 
use by its trains of the tracks of the Columbus, Hocking 
Valley & Toledo road from Gallipolis, O., to Pomeroy, and 
also from the junction of the two roads into Athens, O. The 
contract includes the use of the yards and terminal facilities 
in Pomeroy and also in Athens. 


Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham.—Later 
dispatches report that this company agrees to pay for the 
Memphis, Birmingham & Atlantic $15,000 per mile for the 
section from Memphis to Holly Springs and $16,500 r mile 
for the line from Holly Springs to Tupelo, the Memphis, Bir- 
mingham & Atlantic Co. to finish the road before it is trans- 
ferred to the purchaser. It is expected that the line will be 
finished about Sept. 1 next. 


Kentucky Union.—Negotiations are pending for th® 
sale of this road to a party of Scotch capitalists, who promis® 
to extend it eastward to Pound Gap on the Virginia line. The 
road is now in operation from Union Junction on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio road to Clay City, Ky., 15 miles. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—The statement 
to the New York Commission for the quarter ending June 
30 is as follows: 











1886. 1885. Inc or Dec. P.c. 

Earnings... ... .... . $3,426,529 $3,250.132 I. $176,397 ».4 

er 2,144,605 2,178.303 D. 33,698 1.5 

Net earnings ........ $1,281,924 $1,071,829 I. $210,095 19.6 
Other income ......... ery I. 45,904 














0 .. $1,327,828 $1,071.829 1. $255,999 23.9 

Int., rentals, ete....... 1,094,253 1,085,132 I. 9,121 O08 

Surplus. . .......... $233,575  *$13,303 I. $240,878... 
* Deficit. 


The lus this year was equivalent to 0.47 per cent. upon 
the stock for the quarter. 


Little Rock, Fort Smith & Texas.—This company 
has filed articles of incorporation to build a railroad from 
Little Rock, Ark., westward to Hackett City in Sebastian 
County near the western line of the state. The distance is 
about 150 miles. 


Liverpool Coal.—This company has filed articles of in- 
corporation in Illinois to build a railroad from a point on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy in Fulton County to Liver- 

l in the same county, a distance of 10 miles. The road is 
intended to carry coal from the mines at Liverpool. 


Maine Central.—The statement for June and the half- 
year to June 30 is as follows : 


-——-June.—-— ———Six months — — 

1886. 1885. 1886 1885. 
Earnings.... ........ $265,101 $247,865 $1,363,258 $1,2y°.707 
Expemses.........-+. 149,834 151,343 880,158 844,412 
Net earnings....... $115,267 $96,522 $483,100 $449,295 


For the half-year the gross earnings increased $69,551, or 
5.4 per cent., and the expenses ,746, or 4.2 per cent., 
leaving a gain of $33,805, or 9.5 per cent., in net earnings. 


Marietta & North Georgia.—Track is now laid to the 
Toccoa River, 32 miles beyond Ellijay, Ga., and 102 miles 
from the southern terminus at rietta. The grading is 
nearly all completed to Murphy, N. C., 22 miles beyond the 
end of the trac 


Marin & Napa.—This company has been organized to 
build a branch of the San Francisco & North Pacific road 
from a point near Pacheco, Marin County, Cal., eastward to 
a point on the California Pacific near Sascol in Napa County. 
The distance is about 22 miles. 


Memphis, Arkansas & Kansas —This company has 
been incorporated to build a railroad from a point on the 
Mississippi River —— Memphis, Tenn., eastward to a 
point in Carroll County, Ark. The distance is about 250 
miles. The incorporators include several gentlemen who are 
largely interested in the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia 
road. The projected line is apparently intended to parallel 
the Memphis & Little Rock and to run from Little Rock 
northwest to a point on the Missouri line near the northwest- 
ern corner of the state, the intentions probably being to ex- 
tend the road through southwestern Missouri into 5 





& Northern Co. was negotiating for the purchase of this 
road have been denied by the officers of both companies, who 
Say that no such plan has been thought of. 


Mexican Railroad Notes.—The following notes are 
from the Meaican Financier of Aug. 14: 
It is reported that Mr. Delfin Sanchez has transferred his 





into the lumber regions. 


Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie & Atlantic.—This 
company announces the opening of 2614 miles of new road, 
extending eastward from the late terminus. The new sta- 
tions, with their distances from Turtle Lak , Wis., the west- 
ern terminus of the road, are: Ingram, 68.6; Hawkins, 73.6; 
Villard, 83; Prentice, 95 miles. Tracklaying is in progress 
east of Prentice, and it is expected that the road will be in 
operation from Turtle Lake to the crossing of the Milwaukee, 
Lake Shore & Western at Rhinelander by about Nov. 1 
next. 


Mobile & West Alabama.—Notice is given that pro- 
posals will be received by W. M. Patton, Chief Eugineer of 
this road, at his office in Mobile, until Aug. 31, for repairing 
the roadbed of the old Mobile & Alabama Grand Trunk frova 
Mobile to the Tombigbee River, a distance of 57 miles. ‘The 
work required includes clearing, surfacing, ditching, rebuild- 
ing, trestles and bridges, furnishing cross ties and laying the 
rails. Bids will also be received until the same date for 
building a bridge across the Tombigbee River, including foun- 
dations, masonry and superstructure. The piers are to be of 
brick and the superstructure of iron and steel. The total 
length of the bridge will be 825 feet. Plans and specifica- 
tions can be seen at the office as above. 


Montana Union.—Mr. Charles Blackwell, Acting Gen- 
eral Manager, has issued the following circular: 

“1. The Montana Union Railway embraces the following 
demised portions of the Utah & Northern and the Montana rail- 
ways: Silver Bow to Butte, and to the mines, smelters and 
other industries; Silver Bow to Garrison; Stuart to Ana- 
conda, and to the smelters, coycentrators and other indus- 
tries; with the appurtenances, Ways, rights of way, grounds, 
buildings, structures and everything belonging thereto or 
connected therewith, except rofling stock. 

“2. All agentstand other employés of the Union Pacific Rail- 
way and the Northern Pacific Railroad companies, on that 
portion of the line now embraced by the Montana Union 
Soteer, will, until otherwise notified, be considered em- 
ployés of this company. 

**3. All Union Pacific Railway rates and tariffs, in force 
on July 31, 1886, between points on the Moutana Union Rail- 
way, will remain unchanged until further orders. 

“4. Commencing Aug. 1, the agents of the Montana Union 
Railway will act as joint agents for the Union Pacific Rail- 
way Co., the Northern Pacific Railroad Co., and this com- 


by. 

4 All freight business to and from points or the Union 
Pacific Railway from and to points on the Montana Union 
Railway, will reported as heretofore, to D. D, Davis, 
—— Auditor, Omaha. Remittances to be made as here- 
tofore. 

**6, All freight business toand from points on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad from and to points on the Montana Union 
Railway, will be reported to E. H. C. Taylor, Auditor 
Freight Receipts, St. Paul, Minn. Remittances to be made 
to G. S. Baxter, Assistant Treasurer, St. Paul, Minn. 

‘*'7. Montana Union Railway local busiuess will, until new 
blanks are supplied, be reported on Union Pacific Railway 
blanks, to Acting General Manager’s office, at Butte, and re- 
mittances will also be made to same. 

“8. Ticket business will be done and reported as hereto- 
fore, until further notice. 

‘9. Traveling auditors of the Northern Pacific and the 
Unibn Pacific companies, will visit agents at once and in- 
struct as to duties. 

** 10. Conductors will continue to report train collections 
and to make remittances as beretofore, sending duplicate re- 
port, also copy of pass report, to Acting General Manager's 
office 


‘*11. All time rolls and rent rolls to be sent to Acting 
Trainmaster’s office, Silver Bow, on the first day of each 
month. 

**12. Reports of coal taken by engines will be made on 
first day of each month to Acting Master Mechanic, Butte, 
with enginemen’s tickets inclosed. 

‘13. Requisitions for agents’ stationery will be made on 
the Acting General Manager’s office; requisisions for other 
station agents’ supplies will be made on Acting Trainmaster’s 
office. oo for conductors’ supplies will be made on 
the Acting Trainmaster’s office, Silver Bow. 

‘*14, The sale of company’s coal, by agents to employés, 
will be strictly on cash basis, ard will be reported monthly to 
Acting General Manager’s office, and the revenue derived 
therefrom will be carried into the regular station account and 
reported on monthly balance sheet, and the rates for sale 
thereof now in force will be continued until further notice. 

‘* 15. All agents will notify the Acting General Manager’s 
office at once of any garnishments that may be made on em- 

loyés. 
. O16. Impression copies of Union Pacific and Northern 
Pacific Railroad billing to pool points will be sent to freight 
auditors of both companies. 

‘© 17. Over, short and loss, and damage business, so far as 
it affects freight to and from the Union Pacific Railway, will 
be reported as heretofore to L. A. Saunders, A. F.C. A., Salt 
Lake City. Similar business, so faras it affects the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, will be reported to J. M. Hannaford, Traffic 
Manager. St. Paul, Minn. 

- 18. Duplicate reports of ticket sales, and impression 
copies of all way bills and abstracts of freight, will be sent to 
the Acting General Manager’s office. 

‘19. Reports and remittances on account of telegraph busi- 
ness will be made as heretofore. 

‘20. Baggagemen will report baggage and checks, as here- 
tofore, to A. Traynor, General Baggage Agent Union Pacific 


Railway, Omaha, and train baggagemen will send copies of 





trip reports to the Acting General Manager’s office. ; 
‘**21. Annual passes issued by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
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road Co., and good between all stations, will be honored on | ao increase of $250,993 in expenses, and an increase of $420,- 


the Montana Union Railway ; also, 
passes covering that portion of the railway now embraced by 
the Montana Union Railway.” 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—This com- 
pany’s statement for July, the first month of the fiscal year, 
is as follows: 


Union Pacitic annual 











1886. 1885. Increase. P.c. 

po Are ey ee $215.256 $165,667 29.9 
Expenses... ............ 122,570 97.546 25.5 
Net earvings......... $92,686 $68.68 1 36.1 
Interest and taxes....... 58,233 45.900 4.2 
Improvements.... ..... 7,82 5,091 53.8 
Total charges.... .... $66,053 $60,991 8.3 
Sarplus ..... .....0. $26,633 $7,130 $19,503 273.48 


The earnings show a marked improvement. The mileage 
worked was the same, 580 miles, in each year. 

New York, Lake Eric & Western.—This company 
has opened a stone quarry on the line of its road at Callicoon 
and has placed machinery there for crushing stone for bal- 
last. This stone is at present being used for stone ballasting 
the tracks of the Easvern Division, and the work is to be 
continued gradually until the whole line is thus ballasted. 

The company has been for some years paying special atten- 
tion to the development of the local passenger business, espe- 
cially the suburban business out of New York. The result has 
been a very considerable increase both in regular suburban 
and transient travel, and the summer business this year is 
larger than ever before. The excursion business to Shohola 
Glen, and other points of interest on the hue of the road, has 
also been very large this season, so that every available car 
has been in use. 

The statement for July. and the ten months of the fiscal 
year from Oct. 1 to July 31 is as follows, the figures includ- 
ing 68 per cent. of the gross earnings and all the working 
expenses of the leased New York, Pennsylvania & OLio 





road 
—-—-—-July.——_-— ———Ten months. - 
1886. 1885. 1885-86. 1884-85. 
Earnings........ $2,985,365 $1,561,721 $18.208.476 $15,361,450 
Expenses....... 1,378,.02 1,191,166 12,999448  11,855,4:8 








Netearnings.. $606,864 $370,555 $5,209,0:8 $3,506,002 

For the ten months the gross earnings increased $2,847,- 
026, or 18.5 per cent., and the expenses $1,144,000, or 9.6 
per cent, leaving a gain of $1,703,026, or 48.6 per cent., in 
net earnings. 

The earnings of the Erie lines proper, excluding all earn- 
ings and expenses of the leased road, were as follows : 














¢ -July. -——-Ten months. — 
1886. 1885. 1885-86. ; 
Earnings....... $1,596,194 $1,308,179 $14,820,292 
Expenses....... 1,023,171 878,773 9.689,539 
Net earnings. $573,023 $429,401 $5,130,753 $3,682,022 


Here there is shown for the ten months an increase in gross 
earnings of $2,272,560, or 18.1 per cent.; an increase in ex- 
penses of $823,829, or 9.3 per cent., and an increase in net 
earnings of $1,448,731, or 39.3 per cent. 

The 68 per cent. of the gross earnings of the leased road for 
the ten months of this year amounted to $2,388,184, and its 
working expenses to $3,309,909, leaving a profit on the lease 
of $78,275, against a loss of $176,020 last year. 


New York, Woodhaven & Rockaway.—lIt is re- 
— that a controlling interest has been sold to Austin Cor- 
in and others connected with the Long Island road, and that 
the road will be operated by that company. It extends from 
Glendale Junction, N. Y., on the Long Island road, to Rocka- 
way Beach, 10%{ miles. 


Northern Central.—This company’s statement for 
July and the seven months to July 31 is as follows : 





- July.-—-— -—Seven montbs.—— 

886 1885. 1886 1885 
Mernings..... «ccs $449,460 $411.722 $3.051,86L $3,009,494 
Expenses ....... .. 327.703 200 ,659 2,010,724 1,855,256 





ane 


Net earnings... $121,757 $111,063 $1,021,137 $1,154,238 
For the seven months the gross earnings increased $22,367, 
or 0.7 per cent., and the expenses $155,468, or 8.4 per cent., 
the result being a decrease of $133,101, or 11.5 per cent. in 
net earnings. 


Northern Pacific.—Arrangements having been com- 
pleted for the use by this company of the Montana Union 
road, as noted elsewhere, this company has put on a through 
sleeping car to run between St. Paul and Butte, Montana, 
without change. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—The Portland 
Oregonian says: ‘‘ As soon as a railroad bridge can be built 
across the Willamette River, the Oregon Railway & Naviga- 
tion Co, will run its trains into Portland. A bridge will be 
built. Ever sincethe conference between the Board of Trade 
committee on one side and President Smith of the Oregon 
Railway & Navigation Co., and President Harris, of the 
Northern Pacific on the other, on the question of terminal 
facilities, the matter has been carefully canvassed, and it has 
now assumed definite shape. Mr. George R. Morison, the 
well-known bridge engineer, was telegraphed for and will 
arrive here late this week or early next week. He is some- 
what familiar with the features of the Willamette River, hav- 
ing been connected with the Northern Pacific when that com- 
pany prepared plans and commenced construction of a bridge 
at Albina a few years ago. It is not likely that the O. R. & 
N. will cross the river below Ainsworth wharf. Of course, 
the objective point is Couch Lake, or the ground south of it. 
The river is narrowest abcut the centre of Ainsworth wharf, 
but if a bridge were built there it would necessitate cutting 
down the embankment on the east side so that trains could 
swing on to the bridge. The question as to whether a fran- 
chise from the Legislature or from Congress will be necessary, 
has not _ been passed on by the attorneys of the company, 
but no doubt whatever legul authority is demanded will be 
granted. The bridge will be used for railroad traffic only, 
though perhaps there will be a path for foot passengers.” 


Paris & Decatur.—Messrs. Simon Borg and others, 
forming the bondholders’ committee, give notice that bond- 
holders desiring to participate in the reorganization of this 
company are requested to sign the bondholders’ agreement 
and deposit their bonds and uupaid coupons forthwith with 
the Union Trust Co., of New York. The sale being fixed for 
Sept. 30, immediate action is required. The committee re- 
serves the right to decline to receive bonds at any time with- 
out notice. The plan of reorganization proposes that holders 
of bonds assenting thereto shall receive for each $500 bond, 
carrying the January, 1876, and all subsequent coupons, 
$500 in preferred and $500 in common stock, Junior credit- 
ors and stockholders, by paying 10 per cent. assessment, can 
take new common stock for their present holdings. The road 
now forms part of the Illinois Midland. 


Pennsylvania.—This company’s statement for July 
shows for all lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie, as compared 
with July, 1885, an increase of $671,572 in gross earnings; 


| 579 in net earnings. For the seven months to July 31, as 
compared with the corresponding period last year, the same 
lines show an increase of $2,602,143 in gross earnings; an 
increase of $1,031,799 in expenses; and an increase of 
$1,570,344 in net earnings. 

Carrying out these differences, we have the following 
statement : 











—- July - — -— Seven months. _ 

1886. 1885 1886. 1885. 
Earnings ...... $4.356,677 $3,685,105 $27,606,844 $25,004 701 
Expenses... ..... 2,776,049 2,525.056 18,356,590 7,324,791 





1 
Net earnings. .$1,58(,628 $1,160,049 $9,250.254 $7,679,910 
Per ct. of exps.. 63.7 68.5 66.5 69.3 

All lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie for the seven months 
of 1886 show a deficiency in meeting ali liabilities of $413,- 
877, being a decreased deficiency, as compared with the 
same period of 1885, of $610,321. The total net gain on all 
lines is thus $2,180,665 for the seven months. 


Poughkeepsie Bridge.—The Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) 
Eagle of Aug. 24 says: ‘** We are glad to be able to state to 
the readers of the Hagle that the negotiations which have 
been in pregress so long, for the revival of the great enter- 
prise in bridging the Hudson at this place, have been brought 
to a conclusion, and that responsible and able parties have 
come forward who agree to furnish the necessary funds and 
to begin and carry forward the work of construction to a 
speedy completion. 

‘** An adjourned meeting of the directors of the Pough- 
keepsie Bridge Co. was held in New York on Monday, at 
which the decisive action was taken, and a contract witn a 
newly-formed construction company, known as the Mauhat- 
tan Bridge Building Co., was entered into. As has been 
generally understood, the old American Bridge Co., after its 
failure, assigned its contract and the property, machinery 
and interests here, to a corporation known as the Union 
Bridge & Construction Co., and the latter made a new con- 
tract, by which the stock and bonds of the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge Co., not issued or subscribed for, were to be turned 
over to it, and it was to undertake the raising of money and 
the building of the bridge. 

*‘ At the meeting on Monday it was announced that new 
parties had been induced to take an interest in the matter, 
and kad associated themselves under the title of the Manhat- 
tan Bridge Building Co.; that a transfer of the interests of 
the Union Bridge & Construction Co. to it had been made, 
subject to the ratification of the Poughkeepsie Bridge Co., 
and that they were ready to take the contract, with some 
modifications, made necessary by the changed condition of 
affairs, and to build the bridge in accordance with plans an‘ 
specifications that were submitted, without delay. The e- 
posed changes were considerediat length and were agreed to 
by unanimous vote, and the President and Secretary were au- 
thorized and directed to execute the new contract. 

‘*The Manhattan Bridge Building Co. is a corporation 
formed in the state of New Jersey, at the head of which are 
capitalists from Philadelphia andelsewhere. By the terms 
of its contract it is to begin work on the bridge at once and 
to complete it before 14 months, or before the end of the year 
1887. 

‘The specifications call for a structure in some respects 
different from that heretofore contemplated. The piers, in- 
stead of being entirely of masonry, will be carried up only to 
30 ft. above high water, and above that will be steel towers. 
There will be tive great spans, 525 ft. long, three of which— 
the two nearest the shores, and the one in the centre—will be 
trusses, and the other two cantilevers. The lower chord will 
be 135 ft. above high water, and the track on the top 200 ft. 
above the same. ‘The bridge proper will be of steel, and the 
viaduct on land of iron. It is expected that the werk will be 
done by the Union Bridge Co.” 

Nothing has been made public as to the parties who form 
the Manhattan Bridge Building Co., and until this is known 
very little can be said voncerning the real prospects of the 
project. 


Pullman’s Palace Car Co.—A Wilmington dispatch 
says that this company has purchased the shops and plant of 
the Dure Car Manufacturing Co., in Wilmington, Del., and 
will establish its Eastern repair shops at that point, removing 
there the work heretofore done at Elmira, West Philadelphia 
and other points. The price paid for the property was $55,- 
000. Besides the shops, it includes 19 acres of Jand situated 
between the Delaware River and the Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton & Baltimore tracks. 

Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.—The statemevt 


to the New York Commission for the quarter ending June 
30 isas follows : 
























1886. 1885. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 
DIED ace cs casuedesead $658,098 $418.913 I. $239,185 57.1 
SOMONE... o5ag wicckacance 411,301 271.914 I. 139,387 512 
Net earnings.........$246,797 $146,999 I. $99,798 67.9 
Other ipcome... ........:. 7326 6,498 730° “1d 
| ee — - $153.497 I. $100,528 65.7 
SI aa: sich tamennd S00 157,509 I. 65,805 41.7 
Burley ....c.000c000 . $30,711 *§$4,012 I. $34,723 


* Deficit. 

The statement for this year includes the operations of the 
Utica & Black River road, leased by this company from 
April last. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—Contracts have been let 
for all the grading of this company’s extension from Fort 
Smith, Ark., southward to the Red River. The Pruyn- 
Bambrick Construction Co., of St. Louis, has 47 miles north- 
ward from the Red River, and the grading of the remainder 
will be done by McLeod & Parks, of Fort Smith. The trestle- 
work and piling has been let to Mr. R. Grimes, of St. Louis. 
A considerable force has already been put upon the work 
by the contractors. 

The line from the Red River to Paris is built by the Paris 
& Great Northern Co., a Texas organization. The grading 
on this section is now well advanced. and work is also in 
progress on the masonry of the Red River bridge. 


San Antonio & Aransas Pass.— Work has been begun 
on the grading of the northwestern extension of this road. 
The section now under contract extends from San Antonio, 
Tex., to Kerrville, about.70 miles, and the work is to be 
pushed as fast as possible. 


Sea Beach & Sheepshead Bay.—This company has 
been organized to build a branch from the New York & Sea 
Beach road near the Coney Island terminus to Gravesend 
avenue. The proposed road will be only about half a mile 
long. : 


Sonora.—The statement for June and the half-year to 
June 30 is as follows: 


-——— June. —-~— -~—‘ix months.—— 

1886. 1885. 1586. 1885. 
ID soca ics ccveseteves $22,216 $22,482 $142,489 $149,510 
txpenses.... ..... ...00.- 17,822 18,586 114,633 117,930 
Net earnings...... ..... $4,394 $3,796 $27,866 $31.580 





The earnings are in Mexican currency, The road is owned 


by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 


[AvatstT 27, 1886 





_ Southern Central.—The statement for the quarter end- 
ing June 30 is as follows: 








; 1885. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

NY SuRen olen s abac $17 478 J. $18200 123 

RAS 134.949 D. 21.623 160 
Net earnings............. *$.7,471 I. $34.823 oo 

CUBNMORE 5 His «5 sokiccssciiee 45.080 I. 1471 3.3 
RN ee. epi $39,199 $72,551 D. $33,352 46.0 
* Deficit. 


This road is controlled by the Lebigh Valley Co., forming 
an extension of its lines to Lake Ontario. 

Southern Pacific Co.—This company’s statement for 
the half-year to June 30 is as follows: 








Atlantic Facific 
. System. System. Total 
Earnings...... namgmensie’ $4,022.258 $10,736,108 $14,758,366 
MIO sans cs. ceantess 3,176,545 5,319,767 8,596 2 
Netearn'ngs ...... $845,713 $5,516,341 $6.162,054 
Add rental of leased lines ...... ........ - $280,082 
WORRE OG BROCOINO 6:0 655k pecsens cones cece ‘aii $6 442,136 
Fixed charges ...__...... aon eats Soa $6,977,016 
Const: uction and improvements... 164,863 
oo 7,141,879 
Deficit for the half-year..... .........062 see $699,743 


Fixed charges include taxes, interest, rentals and govern- 
ment dues. As compared with last year, the total gross 
earnings increased $716,308, or 5.1 per cent., but the net 
earnings decreased $434,612, or 6.6 per cent. 


Terre Haute & Iindianapolis.—This company has 
just completed an extension of its South Branch coal road 
from Brazil, Ind., southeast to Centre Point, a distance of 10 
miles, This extension reaches large deposits ot block coal, 
which have been mined to some extent, but which have here- 
tofore lacked shinping facilities. An extension of this branch 
from Centre Point to Saline City, 6 miles, would connect the 
branch with the Evansville & Indianapolis road. 

Texas & Pacific.—The united Wistar-Fleming Commit- 
tee have issued a notice that Sept. 3 next has been fixed as the 
date for the final deposit of bonds under the moditied plan of 
reorganization. After that date bonds will be received only 
on terms to be fixed by the committee. 

The holders of income and land grant mortgage bonds are 
invited by the committee, consisting of Messrs. Simeon J. 
Drake, Christopher Meyer, W. C. Hall, Charles J. Canda 
and William Strauss, to deposit their bonds with the Cen- 
tral Trust Co., in New York, in order to unite in securing a 
recognition of their rights. This committee evidently con- 
siders that the income bondholders do not meet with proper 
consideration in the revised plan of reorganization. 

Still another committee, consisting of Messrs. M. Burr, Jr., 

Henry Clews and Jobn Bloodgood, invites the stockholder: 
of the company to join them in fighting.all the plans of re- 
organization proposed, This committee holds that the rights 
of the stockholders are entirely ignored, and that the condi- 
tion of the road and its prospects are very much better than 
the statement of the bondholders’ committee would lead out- 
siders to believe. 
Union Pacific.—A Boston dispatch of Aug. 25 says: 
‘* The Union Pacific Co., yesterday paid the last note stand- 
ing against it and is now entirely out of floating debt. When 
Mr. Adams became President in June, 1884, bills and ac- 
counts payable amounted to $9,700,000 and the courts decided 
that s416,000 in addition was due to the Government, mak- 
ing the total floating debt $10,616,000 on June 30, 1884. 
The company has thus in a little over two years, paid off all 
its tloating debt. This has been accomplished by three 
methods: First, the surplus income in 1885 was $2,500,000: 
second, Kansas Pacific consols, and Oregon Short Line bonds 
have been sold, but no addition to fixed charges is made on 
this account, as the amount of the Kansas Pacific consols out- 
standing was decreased $1.022,000 in 1885, this being ac- 
complished by the application of the proceeds of land sales: 
third, by the sale of assets, principally St. Joseph & Grand 
Island bonds.” 

Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—As noted briefly last 
week, the purchasing committee accept the proposed modifi- 
cations of the original propositions, and will carry them ‘out 
as soon as the requisite number of bondholders bave signed 
the agreement. 

The modifications provided for the payment of one of the 
overdue coupons in cash and the funding of two, instead of 
three as originally proposed ; and it is also agreed that as 
soon as it can be done, legally, the new company will execute 
a blanket mortgage covering all of the main lines of the com- 
pany both sides of the Mississippi River, taking precedence 
of the new debenture mortgage, and into this will give the 
holders of all the divisional bonds the option of converting 
their bonds or of retaining them in their present shape, ex- 
tended 40 years, with new sheets of coupons. Under the new 
mortgage each of the old mortgages will retain its present 
order of rank, with the additional advantage of covering all 
all the main lines, instead of sections, as before. The old 
bonds, when exchanged, will be held by trustees, uncanceled 
until all or nearly all have been exchanged, so that each 
mortgage will keep its present security intact until the proc- 
ess of conversion sball have been substantially accomplished. 
Meantime the old bonds will be extended at auniform rate of 
5 per cent., with new sheets of coupons, aud the holders can 
elect whether to make the exchange or not as soon as the new 
mortgage and the bonds to be issued thereunder are ready. 

As soon as a majority of the outstanding bonds on al] main 
line mortgages east of the Mississippi have been signed for 
by the holders, the Purchasing Committee will, if possible, 
arrange to have the one coupon cashed at its face value, and 
also provide for the payment of the first coupon of 214 per 
cent. under the reduced rate of interest. Assenting bondhold- 
ers will thus be entitled to: 

1, Cash for the overdue coupon of longest date, and also 
for the first coupon of the extended bonds at the reduced 
rate. 

2. Coupon bonds or scrip bearing 5 per cent. interest for 
the two overdue coupons to be funded. 

3. New sheets of coupons of the new company for the ex- 
tended time (40 years), payable semi-annually, at the rate of 
5 per’cent. per annum. 

4. Holders of all mortgage bonds on the main lines, senior 
to the new debenture mortgage, will have the option of ex- 
changing existing bonds for those of the blanket mortgage, 
as soon as that instrument can be prepared and executed. 

The time of payment of the coupons, as stated in the first 
proposition, will of course depend upon the assent of the 
bondholders. If an early adjustment is considered desirable, 
the bondholders must sign the agreement of assent promptly. 


Wichita & Winfield.—This company has been organ- 
ized to build a railroad from Wichita, Kan., southwest to 
Winfield. 

Wisconsin Central.—Work has already been begun 00 
a branch which is torun from the main line near Penokee, 
Wis., to Bessemer. At Bessemer is located the Culby iron 
mine, which is owned by parties largely interested in this 
road. These same parties also own some large tracts of miv- 








eral land on the Penokee and Gogebic iron ranges, which they 
are seeking to develop, 



























































































































